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Sources 


This history has been compiled from both primary and secondary sources. I have used 
four main categories of source material. Firstly, published books, articles and 
memoirs pertaining to the parish and its history. This includes relevant articles in 
Archaeologia Cantiana. Secondly, primary source material available in the Cathedral 
Archive at Canterbury and at Ramsgate Library. This includes Directories, Censuses, 
parish registers, churchwardens’ accounts, highway accounts, poor law and vestry books, 
land deeds and tithe maps. Thirdly reliable unpublished information from informed 
sources such as David Perkin's Archaeological Unit in Ramsgate. I was also given 
access to farm documents at Downbarton Street and Netherhale. Fourthly, anecdotal 
information from the villagers themselves. Wherever possible I have tapped this rich 
resource of living memory. The late Will Cole began to get some of these reminiscences 
down on audio tape. It would be a fine thing if an audio/visual archive of these 
recollections could be compiled before they are irretrievably lost. It would be of 
enormous value to a future parish historian. I hope one day this modest attempt at a 
parish history will be surpassed and improved upon. It is by no means definitive. I 
am sure there is a wealth of material beyond the ken of this writer that awaits 
incorporation. I have enjoyed and valued my involvement in this project and now offer 
the baton to someone else. 
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An Historical Sketch of St Nicholas-at-Wade and Sarre 


"By firm wisdom save your land 
From giddy head and grasping hand 
IMPROVE THE BEST, so shall your sons 
Better what ye have bettered once." 

(RS Bridges 1844-1930 Poet Laureate. Grandson of John Bridges, late of St 
Nicholas Court). 

Once upon a time everyone lived in a small village like St Nicholas or 
Sarre. The village experience is in our very blood - inerasable. Indeed 
the more we stray from it in our amorphous urban lives, the more we tend to 
romanticise it as a lost idyll, the perfect human arrangement in which 
everyone has his place and purpose, and in which there are reassuring limits 
and boundaries. Boundaries were once central to village life. Like other 
parishes, the communities described herein once celebrated "the beating of 
the bounds," that mock-serious ritual which, amidst all the tomfoolery, 
instilled in the young a village identity. Whether men’s hearts will ever 
be able to identify with the all-inclusive global village remains to be 
seen. Meanwhile the local Parish Council is considering a revival of the 
beating of the bounds. Perhaps in their homespun wisdom they know that a 
man cannot belong to the world until he first belongs to himself and his 
immediate community. 

The car borne traveller speeding along the Thanet Way or the A28 is 
generally unaware of the historical significance of the Wantsum villages; 
yet at their medieval meridian they overshadowed the fishing hamlets of 
Margate, Ramsgate and Broadstairs. Moreover, one cannot properly understand 
the island's wider history without first gaining an insight into the 
development of villages like St Nicholas and Sarre. 

The problem presenting a writer of parish history is the dearth of early 
records. It is impossible to relate a continuous history without resorting 
to some artifice and conjecture. For example, the earliest parish register 
for St Nicholas dates from just 1564, perhaps a millennium after the village 
was founded. Written in Latin on a paper scrap, it records the bare bones 
of births, marriages and deaths. Yet it is a momentous document, insofar as 
the ’ordinary' villager is mentioned for the first time. Before then the 
records — such as they are — refer to landed gentry and churchmen; even 
then they are one dimensional; Adam de Brancestre, for instance, was vicar 
of St Nicholas in 1294, but we don't know whether he was loathed or 
venerated, let alone fat or thin. So with the qualification that this is at 
best an historical impression, we shall begin our story - or more accurately 
stories, for we are dealing here with two distinct village identities 
and histories. Although overlaps abound, it must not be forgotten that 
Sarre was grouped with St Nicholas only in 1966. Thus for the sake of 
clarity we shall examine their histories separately. 

St Nicholas-at-Wade 


Beginnings: The Itinerant Bronzesmith and a Roman mill 

St Nicholas is an olden village of quiet charm, nestling on the island's 
gentle uplands. It is what geographers call a "nucleated village", having 
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radiated in time and space from its hub, the church, which stands on a small 
hillock. The church, dedicated to the patron saint of seafarers, dominates 
the rolling landscape, likened in its boundlessness to "Little Holland". 
Despite the prodigious land reclamation schemes of the Middle Ages, the sea 
is never far away; and besides its recurrent inundations - the last in 1953 
- it has cast up periodic waves of invaders and migrants to this corner of 
Kent: Rhenish "Beaker" people, Belgic-Gauls, Romans, Anglo-Saxons, Danes, 
Normans and Huguenots — all covetous of its light, well-drained soil and 
vicinity to the Continental trade routes. When the early navigator Pytheas 
of Massilina visited Thanet in 352 BC, he described it as heavily wooded. 
St Nicholas once had a wood called Bobdale, perhaps a relic of that primeval 
forest which was cleared by the early settlers to site their wattle-and-daub 
farmsteads. 

In 1978 a member of the local archaeological unit, excavating the remains of 
All Saints Church at Shuart, decided to do some exploring of his own. About 
200 metres from the church site his metal detector registered a significant 
find. It proved to be a hoard of bronze artifacts, including socketed axes 
and sword-blade fragments, which dated from about 650 BC. Moreover, there 
were some bronze ingots from a smelting cauldron. Who were these people? 
And what did the find signify? These early Britons were a fusion of 
Neolithic farmers from the Mediterranean (c3000 BC) and ’Beaker' people, who 
brought their taste for ale with them from the Rhineland about 1700 BC. 
They farmed, fished, built roads, hunted and, judging by the perfection of 
their bronze weaponry, warred, The ingots from the Shuart site would have 
belonged to an itinerant bronzesmith, who plied his trade with the scattered 
villages by appointment. He was an important personage — jeweller, 
newsmonger, the high-tech man of his age, whose territory might have 
included client villages on the French coast as well as Shuart. He would 
arrive in a village with his ingots, crucibles, moulds and bellows, followed 
by a retinue of servants and indentured apprentices. By prior arrangement 
the village would supply charcoal, copper and tin. His services would not 
have come cheap, so we can assume the Shuart community was both populous and 
prosperous. The inhabitants traded too: for the copper came from Ireland 
and the tin from Cornwall. Bear in mind that Shuart was then a small stump 
of a peninsula, skirted on each side by two small creeks. To describe it as 
a port is possibly an overstatement, but it did have sheltered harbourage. 
Pottery from the Deveral-Rimbury tradition was discovered also on the 
All-Saints site, confirming the existence of a community at Shuart in that 
transition period when the Bronze Age was fading into the Iron Age (700 BC). 

At Netherhale Farm traces of an Iron-Age settlement have been identified. 
The farmstead, circular and enclosed by ditches, belonged to the Belgic 
Gauls who overran southern England in 100 BC. They grew corn, kept cattle 
and used horses so expertly that their charioteers discomfited Caesar's 
Roman legions. The Romans began their colonization proper in AD 43. They 
established a strategic fort at Reculver manned by a cohort of 600 men. St 
Nicholas has disclosed its fair share of Roman finds, including the Roman 
villa at Belle Isle, which overlooked the Wantsum Channel, once utilized by 
the galleys as a safe anchorage and waterway. In Spring 1989 there was an 
exciting find at Searchlight Field, St Nicholas Court. Workmen building a 
potato packing house discovered a 50 foot Roman well and the foundations of 
a large Roman villa. The high quality of the burial urn and pottery found 
in the vicinity suggests that Court land was once the possession of a Roman 
notable. However, inevitably it is Shuart which throws up some intriguing 
finds. Remember that then its sheltered creek was fed by a stream. Here 
the stone remains of a Roman house and watermill have been discovered. 


Archaeologists have also unearthed a Roman-British burial/cremation site 
near the old church. 

Angles, Saxons, Jutes 

The over-extended Roman army departed around 408 AD, leaving a power vacuum 
which was filled, not by the Britons, but by three powerful Germanic tribes 
of Angles, Saxons and Jutes. Specifically Kent became a Jutish Kingdom. 
Sarre had a Jutish settlement of some 50 warrior farmers. 

The slow re-christianization of this country began in 597 AD with St 
Augustine's arrival in Thanet. The Kentish King Ethelbert permitted a 
Christian community in Canterbury; other enclosed minsters or monasteries 
soon followed, including those at Minster and Reculver. The latter, founded 
by King Egbert for his mass priest, Bassa, c669, was to exert a greater 
influence on the village's early history than that at Minster. In 679AD, 
according to the Saxon Chronicle, Bercweald, the abbot of Reculver, was 
granted land by King Hilsthere and his barons. The major portion, referred 
to as "Wartenae", constituted St Nicholas (D Whitelock, English Historical 
Documents). And so Reculver once again became the focus of village life. 
St Nicholas grain no longer fed Caesar's legionnaires but Bercweald's monks, 
and was to do so for over 300 years. It is unclear exactly what happened to 
the minster at Reculver, but possibly it was so ravaged by the Viking raids 
in the 8th and 9th centuries that its autonomy was permanently undermined. 
In 949 AD King Eadred conferred the monastery and its lands upon the 
Archbishop and the monks of Christ Church at Canterbury. In consequence St 
Nicholas became tied to one of the most dynamic monastic corporations in the 
land, with estates throughout the southern counties and as far away as 
Ireland. In 961 AD Christ Church acquired by royal grant the manor of 
Monkton, where it established an administrative presence. Thus medieval 
Thanet was divided up between two rival Benedictine priories: Christ Church 
and St Augustine's. The monks were more than cloistered contemplatives: 
they were efficient and progressive farmers. 

The 100 or so monks of Christ Church introduced the open arable pattern of 
farming to Thanet. Barley and wheat surpluses were exported through 
Sandwich — so too was wool. After its experiences at Romney Marsh, Christ 
Church was highly adept at land reclamation. The marshes of St Nicholas and 
Monkton were retrieved methodically between the 12th and 14th centuries; 
they became vast sheep runs, with the Monkton estate supporting 2000 head of 
sheep in 1322. By that time the manor of St Nicholas belonged to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. On his personal demesne at Downbarton, Archbishop 
Stratford, for instance in 1330, would have employed a farm manager ( a 
reeve) at £2 14s (£2.70) per annum, and a team of farm labourers at 3s Od 
(15p) each per annum (mercifully food and accommodation were 'free'). The 
remainder of the ecclesiarch's manorial land was leased to lay tenants; 
although at a very early date there appear to have been pockets of 
freeholdings, such as Bartlett's farm. In theory the lord of the manor could 
exact labour services. However, the burdens of villeinage in Kent were less 
onerous than elsewhere. Indeed, it was a policy of Christ Church to seek 
additional money rents from its tenants in lieu of the unpopular corvee. It 
contributed to smoother estate management, whilst kindling in the tenant 
farmers an early taste for freedom in a society which could be frustratingly 
rigid and restrictive. Nonetheless the liege remained the focal point of the 
community. In 1330 Archbishop Stratford instituted a weekly market and 
annual fair at his manor in St Nicholas. Downbarton itself had a medieval 
quayside called Cales Harbour. It was a pick-up point for the Wantsum 
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carriers to collect and convey barley, wheat and fleeces to the Cinque Port 
of Sandwich, which was also a possession of the Archbishop. It is no 
coincidence that Downbarton once had a windmill of unknown antiquity, which 
disappeared from maps after 1739. This indispensable facility was 
invariably sited on the liege's land; it enhanced his authority with the 
tenants. But was this the original mill? Let us explore one of the 
parish's medieval enigmas. 

The Medieval Enclosure at Netherhale 

In 1979 some interesting crop marks persuaded the Thanet archaeological unit 
to excavate a field between Shuart and Netherhale farms. They discovered a 
two acre rectangular site which showed evidence of occupancy as early as the 
Iron Age. But the main phase of habitation began in the 9th century. It 
may have been originally a classic Saxon homestead - a prototype Netherhale 
farm - consisting of a handful of hut-like dwellings. Significantly the site 
was enclosed by a wooden palisade. Its Saxon occupants were clearly mindful 
of the need for protection - presumably from the marauding Vikings who 
sacked Minster in 825 AD, and were to persist with their forays until their 
conquest of the mainland in 1016. What is striking is that the defensive 
pre-occupations of its owners continued into the 13th and 14th centuries. 
The palisade was reinforced along its perimeter by two defensive ditches, 
each about 8 feet deep and 12 feet wide and separated by a mound. Access to 
the interior was by a causeway. This was not a Norman 'motte and bailey' 
fortification, but it was a defensive position on a hillock, painstakingly 
prepared by the villages as a refuge in times of strife. It may also have 
contained a priceless piece of capital equipment such as a windmill. There 
is an early map by Thomas Elmham dated 1414 which identifies a windmill and 
beacon mound in the vicinity of Birchington. In fact a soil sample from a 
corner of the enclosure was so hardburnt it was almost ceramic; this would 
be consonant with the presence of a beacon mound. The French were always a 
threat. In 1215 there was a major sea fight off the North Foreland 
involving almost 100 ships. The threat to the coastal areas continued into 
the 14th and 15th centuries. French raiders plundered Gravesend in 1380; 
but these raids were spasmodic and one can only marvel at the huge 
investment in time and energy to create this defensive position which then 
stood 700 metres from the shoreline. Nearby Netherhale farm dates from at 
least 1360-1400, perhaps a century before the enclosure became obsolete. 
However, the site would have been identifiable into relatively modern times, 
which makes it extraordinary that no name or local tradition attaches to it. 

Medieval Dissent 

In 1398 the manor of St Nicholas belonged to Archbishop Arundel. He 
alienated Richard II, and was forced to flee the country, after being 
condemned for High Treason. Such episodes did little to enhance the 
authority of the Church or Crown. One particular outrage perpetrated on the 
parish is described in the section on the Churches of St Nicholas. 
Moreover, there was an increasing impatience with the rigidities of the 
feudal system. Yeoman farmers queried a philosophy which made land tenure 
conditional on services to a liege lord. Disputes over rents, services and 
farm policy became more rancorous from the mid-14th century onwards. There 
was a manorial court at Downbarton, but it is unlikely that a disputant 
would have found immediate remedy there, given that St Nicholas was one of 
25 Kent estates held by the Archbishop. The bottleneck of monkish 
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bureaucracy surrounding the prelate was impenetrable. Furthermore these 
taut manorial relations were aggravated by a series of national disasters: 
the cataclysmic Black Death of 1348-49; an agricultural slump exacerbated by 
climatic fluctuations; and the interminable French wars, which not only 
exacted a heavy toll in tax but also in drafted manpower. In fact the 
earliest disturbances in Thanet predated The Hundred Years War. In 
1316-1317 the St Augustine Priory estates at Cliffsend and Salmestone Grange 
were attacked by malcontents. Wat Tyler's Peasant Revolt of 1389 was 
altogether more serious. Although the main drama of the insurrection was 
played out on the mainland, Thanet experienced a month long commotion, 
particularly at Manston and Margate, where the bugbear was again the onerous 
stewardship of St Augustine's Priory. There is no record of a riot in St 
Nicholas, although lawlessness at Monkton reveals that the estates of Christ 
Church were not exempt. The Peasants' Revolt was essentially dissent by the 
landless poor. It was not overtly supported by the wealthier tenant farmers 
and freeman, who probably feared the radicalism of the lower classes. St 
Nicholas Court houses a medieval enigma that may cast some light upon this 
restive period. 



Lollardism and the Underground Chapel 

John Wycliffe of Oxford - "the morning star of the Reformation" - was no 
wild-eyed heretic. He was a thoughtful theologian with a small circle of 
devotees. Yet his ideas were to ferment down the ages until they found 
their time and form in the Protestantism of the Reformation. He translated 
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the Bible into English, and advocated a return to simple scriptural values 
and worship — and, challengingly, the virtues of Apostolic poverty. This 
scarcely endeared him to a Church establishment which was often wanton and 
worldly; dinner at Christ Church Priory featured up to 16 courses. Wycliffe 
and his supporters, known as Lollards - from the Flemish, to sing or mutter 
softly - put the cat among the pigeons when they petitioned for the 
confiscation of clerical property by taxation. The Church riposted by 
persuading Parliament to enact the burning of heretics (1401). The martyr's 
stake was the fate of the Kentish knight, Sir John Oldcastle, whose 
insurrection was aborted in 1414. Political Lollardism was broken, and, 
thenceforth, went underground, possibly to boltholes like the chapel at St 
Nicholas Court. 

Entry to the chapel is through a trapdoor in the bootroom by the kitchen. 
There is a 12 foot descent before you come to a cruciform area, which 
extends beneath the garden lawn. The crypt is about 40 feet in length and 
has a vaulted ceiling; the walls and floor are chalken, and the pillars and 
doorways hewn out of Caen stone. The pointed arches and niches exhibit the 
Early English style, which suggests it was built about the 14th century. 
The occupants of the Court then were a knightly family, aptly named 'St 
Nicholas'. There is a curious reference to a Petronella de Nicholas, the 
infirm widow of John, who in 1327 obtained permission from the Abbot of 
Christ Church to receive mass at home. She claimed that the lane was 
impassable in winter and hindered her access to the church. It is 
unrealistic to conclude that she went to the time and expense of excavating 
a private chapel for herself. In any case the few private chapels that did 
exist, such as the one at nearby Thorne, were discountenanced by the Church 
as undermining its ideal of public worship. The inference is that the 
chapel did not exist in 1327; besides it is recorded that the mass was 
administered by the priest inside the house not below it. 

But was the crypt designed as a chapel? Might it not have been built as an 
undercroft, a storage cellar, say, for butter or wine? Possibly; however 
the nagging fact is that it was built in the shape of a cross, with spaced 
wall niches for holding candles and, presumably, religious artifacts. 
Significantly there is a blocked up doorway at the eastern end of the cross, 
which must have led to a subterranean passage. (One interesting, but 
unsubstantiated, anecdote by a former foreman at St Nicholas Court Farm 
concerns his grandfather, who as a young man in the last century, told of 
whitewashing the walls of a passage that led from the farm to the church). 
The impression is one of intrigue and covert worship. Was this a Lollard 
chapel? Lollardism was a widespread movement appealing to classes as 
diverse as landless peasants and knights at the court of Richard II. It is 
said that half the medieval population had Lollard sympathies. If there was 
a heretic sect in St Nicholas, it had to be ultra-cautious, since Downbarton 
was the demesne of Archbishops like Courtney and Arundel, who were zealous 
in their Lollard persecutions; it was Arundel who interrogated Oldcastle. 
Pertinently the latter harboured fugitive Lollards in his fortified manor at 
Cobham. Is it possible the knight of St Nicholas did the same? For 
Lollardy did not die: sectarians were still being martyred in Tudor times. 
Until hard evidence turns up, however, the cipher of St Nicholas Court 
chapel will remain unbroken. 


Jack Cade's Kentish Revolt - 1450 

If the chapel is a symbol of covert dissent in medieval St Nicholas, Cade's 
rebellion was the overt expression - not that Cade, as far as is known, ever 
visited the parish. Cade is one of those mysterious figures who emerge as 
if from nowhere and turn smouldering discontent into explicit form. The 
grievances were high taxation and prices, and the general misgovernment of 
Henry VI. Cade was no mean organiser. His charisma persuaded William Thomas 
of St Nicholas to ride with him to London. Thomas St Nicholas was no 
misfit. He was the knightly occupant of St Nicholas Court. His wife, 
Juliana, was the daughter of the prominent Sir Nicholas Manston. Thomas 
along with other eminent tenant farmers, including John Chiche of Bartletts, 
had already had rancorous dispute with St Augustine's Priory in 1441. Rents 
and services were once again the bane. A compromise was reached then, 
which, if anything, favoured the tenant farmers. The latter were becoming 
increasingly obstreperous, and were quick to muster to Cade's banner. The 
force even included the two Constables of Thanet, Tarry and Rychefield, as 
well as Thomas' brother-in-law. Joined by yeoman farmers from Sussex and 
Kent, they routed a royalist contingent at Sevenoaks and then proceeded to 
London, where they executed the Lord Treasurer, the Constable of Dover 
Castle and an ex-Sheriff of Kent. However the insurgents' discipline broke 
down and they were repulsed; Cade was later fatally wounded near Lewes in 
Sussex. Thomas never shared the fate of some of his comrades, whose heads 
ended up on pickets on London Bridge; rather he was pardoned, along with his 
brother-in-law Thomas Manston; indeed some of the rebels' complaints were 
heeded by the Government. The rebellion was symptomatic of the breakdown of 
royal authority that led to the Wars of the Roses (1455-85). By the time 
Henry Tudor emerged victor at Bosworth in 1485, Thanet had one of the 
richest yeomanries in the land. The declining monastic houses let off their 
lands on long leases and concentrated upon perfecting the Cathedral at 
Canterbury. The power and presence of the Church were becoming 

progressively centred at parish level. 

The Parish Churches of St Nicholas 

Medieval churches were not simply agencies for inculcating Christian values; 
the buildings were symbols of parish pride and prosperity. The rich and 
powerful made benefactions for their improvement and upkeep. Archbishop 
Arundel, mentioned earlier, was renowned for church endowment on his 
manors. It is no coincidence that the great flowering of the churches at St 
Nicholas and Shuart occurred in the 13th century when farm prices were 
soaring and surplus funds were available for renovation. 

(a) St Nicholas-at-Wade 

The church originated as a Saxon chapel of ease subject to the 'mother 

church' at Reculver. The chapel was either endowed by the monks of Reculver 
or by a wealthy lay landowner, who — spiritual rewards aside — would 
benefit from the equivalent of tax concessions from his manorial overlord. 
Although parishes were adumbrated in Saxon times, the chapel was not 
upgraded to parochial status until c 1300. The present-day church dates in 
part from the 12th century. We shall address its splendid architecture in a 
later section; but firstly it is 13th century politics which bids us. 
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Examine the vicarial roll board in St Nicholas church and the first name you 
see is that of Adam de Brancestre dated 1294. It is not quite accurate. 
According to Rose Graham (Arch. Cant. 1944), the first full-time vicar of St 
Nicholas with All Saints was one Andreas de Grantesete - and that was in 
1310. In 1294 the parish was served by a chaplain, not a vicar, indeed had 
been since 1284. Just how the parish acquired its vicar gives us an insight 
into these turbulent times. The Crusades were by then a fading memory. In 
Wales, Edward I, was busy vanquishing Prince Llewellyn, with the help of 
tough Cinque Ports seamen, some of whom came from the parish. It was, 
however, local issues that pre-occupied St Nicholas. 

Benjamin Franklin once observed that "In this world, nothing is certain but 
death and taxes". Both figured hugely on the medieval menu. Death, was of 
course, ineluctable, but tax exactions by unscrupulous kings and churchmen 
were sometimes contended. St Nicholas has always been a productive parish. 
In those days it contributed substantially to the ’mother church' at 
Reculver, making the latter one of the most coveted benefices in the land. 
Reculver represented rich pickings. In 1276 a wily Franciscan, Archbishop 
Kilwardby embarked on an economy drive. He wanted to disburden the see of 
Canterbury of its financial obligations to two hospitals - one at Northgate 
in Canterbury, the other for lepers at Harbledown - both founded by the 
legendary Lanfranc. By appropriating the hospitals to Reculver, Kilwardby 
relieved himself of an annual maintenance bill of £160. Kilwardby removed 
to Italy to pursue his career, allegedly taking the accounts with him. Back 
home Reculver was in high dudgeon. Its parishioners deeply resented meeting 
the bills for a leper colony. In consequence revenues were withheld. Worse 
still the vicar of Reculver had made some economies too. The spiritual 
provision for his flock was cut by over 80 per cent. He omitted to send a 
chaplain to conduct daily mass in the chapels of All Saints and St 
Nicholas. The parishioners complained to Kilwardby’s successor, Archibishop 
Peckham. On the 27th January 1284 Peckham ordered the vicar of Reculver to 
appoint a chaplain to serve the parish. The ordinance also charged the 
vicar and parishioners with the cost of repairs to the chapels. Furthermore 
in 1290 Peckham redressed Kilwardby’s wrong by relieving Reculver of its 
obligation to the hospitals. So disencumbered, rich Reculver was ripe for 
fresh exploitation. 

The rectorship of Reculver was worth a princely £100 per year. Both the 
Crown and Papacy claimed the right to present their nominee. Some were 
outstanding men, such as Simon of Faversham, Chancellor of Oxford 
University. And then there was Nicholas of Tingwick, Edward I’s most 
trusted physician. Other claimants like the forger Walter of Maidstone were 
decidedly mammonish. But amongst all the rogues there were good men. In 
1294 while Adam de Brancestre was celebrating daily mass in St Nicholas 
chapel, a new Archbishop of Canterbury was being ordained in Italy. 
Archbishop Winchelsea was the foremost theologian of his time. A doughty 
and dedicated man, he was to prove a thorn in the side of an ambitious 
Edward I. Despite his involvement in affairs of state, Winchelsea did not 
neglect his diocese. In 1295 he made a tour of inspection, and all was not 
well. It was the condition of Reculver and its satellites which depressed 
him most. Parishioners were cited for witchcraft, fornication and usury. 
As a pugative Winchelsea prescribed penances. For the impenitent, however, 
there was the penalty of a flogging around Reculver Church and market 
place. Winchelsea resolved to remedy this blight on the spiritual life of 
Reculver and its dependencies - a blight due to pastoral neglect and 
penny-pinching. He reasoned that one vicar at Reculver was insufficient 


provision for a parish numbering well over 1,000 (the inference is that the 
medieval population of St Nicholas was at least 200 souls). Winchelsea, 
therefore, instituted three perpetual vicarages: one for Reculver with 
Hoath, one for St Nicholas with All Saints and the other for the chapel at 
Herne. He had settled on his reforms as early as 1298; but it was not until 
the 24th July 1310 that the ordinations were finally made public at 
Charing. Winchelsea selected Andreas de Grantesete as Vicar of St Nicholas 
with All Saints. Thereafter the right of presentation to the three vicarages 
devolved upon the rector of Reculver, who at the time was Nicholas of 
Tingwick. 

It is probable that Winchelsea approved of Tingwick the Physician who was 
well known as a benefactor of Oxford University (interestingly St Nicholas 
tithes helped fund early schooling in Oxford). In contrast, an earlier 
aspirant rector was to prove a bane to the Archbishop. John de Langton was 
a powerful man. He was, after all, Edward I’s Chancellor. In 1293 he was 
nominated for the wealthy Reculver benefice by the Sovereign himself. This 
blatant sinecure was hotly contested by Winchelsea, whose own candidate was 
the pious Thomas of Chartham. Langton was incensed. In 1299 he dispatched 
a large armed force to occupy the rectory at Reculver. The chapels of St 
Nicholas and All Saints were also seized and local tithes commandeered. 
Winchelsea refused to be bullied. He ordered Langton to withdraw his men. 
When he stonewalled the Archbishop forbade his vicar and chaplains (one of 
whom was Adam de Brancestre) from celebrating mass if Langton’s men were 
present. In fact they were to maintain their occupation for almost a year; 
and this despite Winchelsea’s terrible pronouncement on the 8 March 1300, 
that Langton had come under the penalty of excommunication. It is not known 
whether Langton’s men were forcibly ejected, but by November 1300 Thomas of 
Chartham was the incontestable Rector of Reculver. Winchelsea’s victory, 
however, was somewhat Pyrrhic. Langton who had friends in high papal places 
became Archdeacon of Canterbury. Winchelsea himself was reprimanded by the 
Pope for offending the Crown. His was indeed a lonely eminence, as befits 
the fate of any man of principle. St Nicholas owes him a debt. He not only 
stood out against medieval gangsterism, he enhanced the standing of the 
village by granting it a perpetual vicarage with its own incumbent and 
assistant priest. 



THE VILLAGERS PAY TRIBUTE TO RECULVER 
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(c) Whatever happened to Shuart? 


Nonetheless, perpetual vicarages or not, tribute continued to be exacted by 
Reculver. The vicar there received an annual pension of £3 3s 4d (£3 17p) 
from his counterpart in St Nicholas. Plainly the benefice at St Nicholas 
was a rich one. Such a prosperous parish would have attracted its incumbent 
from the educated Norman priest caste rather than the lowly Saxon one. An 
additional tax of 3s 4d was paid every Whitsuntide to the churchwardens of 
Reculver to help with repairs to the mother church. The payment also fell 
upon the other dependent chapel of All Saints at Shuart. Twice yearly - on 
Whit Monday and on the Feast of Nativity of the Virgin Mary (2 September) - 
the priest, his assistant and parishioners proceeded to Reculver to 
celebrate mass. They placed their offerings before an awesome Anglo-Saxon 
stone cross, nine feet high, fragments of which are still extant at St 
Mary's, Hillborough. As we shall see St Mary's contains another interesting 
church relic, this one from Shuart. We shall renew our acquaintance with St 
Nicholas Church later, but now let us investigate its spectral twin: All 
Saints. 

(b) All Saints at Shuart 

Beneath a field adjoining the trackway between Shuart and Hale Farms lies 
the debris of All Saints Church, which at its medieval meridian was as 
splendid as its counterpart a mile away. It was cruciform, towered, and 
over 100 feet long, and would have projected like a stone beacon on an 
otherwise bleak landscape. 

The site was excavated between 1978-9 by the Thanet Archaeological Unit. 
They identified several distinct stages in the evolution of the church, 
beginning in Saxon times, and concluding in the late 15th Century. Probably 
like St Nicholas it was constituted as a primitive wooden chapel by the 
monks of Reculver, as they proselytized the pagan Saxon communities. The 
proto-church, comprising a small nave, chancel and what appears to be a 
square-ended sanctuary, was built, seemingly, between 679 and 949 AD. 
However, it is just possible that the initial structure postdated 949 AD and 
was the handiwork of the monks of Christ Church at Monkton; certainly they 
orchestrated the extension of the nave in the early 11th Century. The 
fascination of archaeology consists in how the discovery of one piece of 
stone - in this case quarrstone - can date a building. Quarrstone was 
supplied by quarries on the Isle of Wight to East Kent only between 1070 and 
1120; so it was from the Norman period, particularly during the 13th 
Century, that All Saints underwent a major renovation that saw the 
construction of an aisled nave and probably new windows in the North 
Chapel. The Chapel was built partly over the graveyard and contained a tomb 
under a plain stone slab. The tomb was later desecrated and filled with 
building rubble. Some time after Jack Cade's rebellion the original church 
was demolished and replaced with a smaller, towerless structure comprising a 
sanctuary, chancel, aisle-less nave and porch at the west end. The church 
appears on Philip Syraondson's map of 1596, but a letter written by the Vicar 
of Reculver sometime between 1695-1716 mentioned that it was "now 
dilapidated". By the time Lewis was compiling his local history in 1723 the 
church had disappeared. What does this chronology tell us about the lost 
village of Shuart? 


All Saints was no architectural indulgence. It was an active parish church 
serving an area which had seen continuous settlement since at least 650 BC. 
In fact, initially, Shuart village may well have taken precedence over St 
Nicholas. Sited around a navigable inlet, its diverse economy encompassed 
farming, fishing and trading. Judging by the church improvements described, 
the village was flourishing in the 12th and 13th centuries. However there 
are hints that all was not well as early as 1296. It is then we learn of 
some parishioners disputing their liability to restore the rundown chapel. 
Archbishop Winchelsea's commissioners ordered that the occupants of houses 
along a highway called North Street - with gallic names like John de Aula 
and Richard le Rydere - fell within the boundary of All Saints and were 
liable for repairs (Register of Archbishop Winchelsea). In 1310 Winchelsea 
endowed the Vicarage for the Chapel of St Nicholas with All Saints. This 
signifies that the two parishes were now united with St Nicholas taking 
precedence. The gradual silting of the Wantsum Channel had favoured the 
latter insofar, as by the 10th century it was possible to wade across the 
river at a point close to its Saxon chapel. The wading point may have been 
along the route which now leads from St Nicholas to Belle Isle to Snake 
Drove to the river. In consequence St Nicholas became readily accessible to 
Reculver, which in Norman times was an important manor. The village was 
also nearer to Sarre, whose medieval significance will be described later. 
So if the star of St Nicholas was in the ascendant, what ailed Shuart? 
Could it have been sheep? The Minster Marshes had been reclaimed by St 
Augustine's as early as the 11th Century. This roused Christ Church Priory 
to a comparable bout of infilling along the St Nicholas Marshes. The 
formula was simple; infill the marsh, stack it with sheep and fill your 
coffers. Did Shuart then become one large sheep run which consumed the 
inlet on which its status as a fishing village depended? In the Middle Ages 
many villages disappeared because the manorial lords required the land for 
sheep farming. Wool was the major source of wealth and employment in the 
feudal times. Cloth and fleeces were exported from Sandwich, then a 
possession of the Archbishop of Canterbury. The local products were 
conveyed to the Cinque Port from Cales Harbour at Downbarton. Significantly 
Shuart Farm was held "in socage" to Downbarton, which suggests that the 
village had become a wool dependent one, subject to the Archbishop's 
jurisdiction. It was not only pastural farming which led to depopulation; so 
did recurrent plagues and pestilences and none so deadly as the Black Death 
between 1348-49. Clearly by the 15th century the population had dwindled 
sufficiently for the grand old Church of All Saints to be judged redundant 
and replaced with a comparatively modest structure. Meanwhile St Nicholas 
Church was being enlarged, probably with the surplus ragstone and flint from 
its neighbour. Moreover its congregation was augmented by villagers 
relocating from Sarre and Shuart. Yet it is inaccurate to designate Shuart 
as a deserted medieval village, for its decline was gradual. It was still 
supporting its church in Elizabethan times. But the writing was on the wall 
for the vestigial village. In 1674 for instance, 34 persons paid the 
chimney tax in St Nicholas compared to just 7 persons in Shuart. Such a 
small wealth base could not support its own church, which disappeared with 
the rest of the village beneath the plough. 
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But it was not a total eclipse. Arguably the network of farms - Shuart, 
Hale and Brooksend - and dwellings in the area are identifiable as a 
hamlet. Indeed it retained a separate borough identity until the 19th 
century. As for All Saints Church, the name survives at Birchington, and, 
more concretely, its original perpendicular font resides at St Mary’s, 
Hillborough. It was removed there when Reculver Church was deconsecrated in 
the early 19th Century. 

The Reformation 

What earthly princes give with one hand they are apt to take away with the 
other. Thus between 1536 and 1539 the great monastic houses, so richly 
endowed by kings and landowners from Saxon times, were dispossessed by Henry 
VIII. Lollardism had its belated triumph over a friendless foe, long 
resigned to its fate. Christ Church had acknowledged the supremacy of Henry 
Tudor as early as 1534. Far-reaching as these events were, they scarcely 
upset the rhythm of village life. The clergy were at best indifferent, for 
at parish level monks were rarely seen anyway. Wycliffe’s English Bible was 
installed, however, in St Nicholas Church, and the statue of St Catherine 
discreetly removed; the frescoes were whitewashed over but not completely 
according to Owen Williams, for one wall apparently retains a faint 
impression. Otherwise little else changed. Monastic real estate simply 
passed into secular ownership, as the principle of private property became 
fully enshrined. A good example is the Archbishop’s demesne at Downbarton. 
Already on a long lease to Roger Bere, it became forthwith Crown property. 
During the Catholic interregnum of Mary and Phillip (1553-58) it was briefly 
restored to the Archbishop, before being conferred by Elizabeth I upon her 
supporter, Sir Henry Crispe of Birchington. 

There was lay ownership within the Parish before 1536. Shuart Farm was held 
originally in socage (i.e. tenure was dependent upon agricultural service to 
the liege) to Downbarton. However its freehold was acquired by John Wigmore 
before the Dissolution, later passing to John Cleymond, President of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford in 1534 (Hasted). Another college, Queen's, 
Cambridge, gained St Nicholas Court in 1473. 

The Tudor interim is a fitting entree into parish history, for many of the 
local farmhouses were conceived in this period of high farming and high 
profits, when farmers hedged against inflation by investing in bricks and 
mortar. The farms of St Nicholas are vital links with the past and deserve 
examination. 

The Village Farms 

(1) Netherhale Farm 

The new farmhouse was built in 1926, originally as two cottages. Farmed by 
Peter and Jill Smith, this is the parish cauliflower patch, employing a 
dozen workers, half of whom came from the village. Peter’s grandfather Val 
Smith took over the farm in 1913, living in the Old Hall House nearby. It 
is this remarkable building that excites the curiosity. Do not be misled by 
its Georgian frontispiece, and the Dutch influenced adjunct to the west 
wing; no, it is the rear which betrays an antiquity circa 1380, about the 


time that Archbishop Arundel was hounding local Lollards. This medieval 
masterpiece with its lancet windows overlooks a secluded courtyard. There 
is an old brewhouse outbuilding, and a stone slab relic said to come from 
All Saints, Shuart. The rearward may have been the original entrance, for 
it faces the old creek which used to extend as far as the pond just beyond 
the house. The pond has a reinforced stone bottom, indicative that this was 
possibly a significant landing place before the reclamations. 



The Hall House itself is a delight. Imagine its inception as a spacious 
hall with oaken overbeams. It had two solars, i.e. upper living galleries 
accessible by ladders. Three of the original crown post roof sections 
survive: two above the solar wings (now master bedrooms), and the other 
above the hall itself. Remarkably the latter is coated with soot, a singed 
reminder of the Hall's central open hearth. Later in the 15th century a 
first floor was added which necessitated the hearth being repositioned at 
the west end. The new smoke bay is believed to have caused the fire which 
destroyed the west wing. The new timber west wing was rebuilt with an 
infilling of bricks, one of which bears the date 1411. The large bricked 
fireplace still retains its salt cupboard - salt being vital in the past for 
the curing of fish and meat. 
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Medieval hall houses belonged typically to manorial lords. Given that 
Downbarton was the Archbishops' demesne the status of Netherhale is 
enigmatic. Prior to the Dissolution it was tied to the Christ Church manor 
of Monkton. Jill Smith maintains that the Hall House was too grand to have 
been simply a reeve-run farm outpost of Monkton. Uphill, as the farm was 
then known, was not a large estate. Yet, the unstinting quality of its 
construction attests that its builders - presumably Christ Church - regarded 
it highly. It is not inconceivable that with the obsolesence of the Wantsum 
service ports through siltation, Netherhale creek came briefly into its own 
as a docking place and outlet for Christ Church wool. It also had immense 
scope for smuggling. The Hall House may even have incorporated a hospice 
for travellers. 

The post-Dissolution era saw Uphill divided into Nether and Upper Hale, 
although Wallenberg claims a reference to 'Nedyr Hall' as early as 1456. 
Queen Elizabeth I granted this package plus Downbarton to Sir Henry Crispe 
of Quex. From his son John they passed to James Hale, the highborn 
inspirator behind the names ('nether' from the Saxon 'nedyr' means near). 
After a period in the possession of absentee landlord William Rowe, an 
ironmonger from London, the estates were acquired by Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford. Upper Hale has been long tenanted by farmers from outside the 
parish. Its old Tudor Farmhouse became ruinated, before its resurrection as 
two private dwellings. In 1960 similar dereliction threatened the Hall 
House. The idea was mooted to disassemble the building and recreate it 
elsewhere as a museum exhibit of rural life. Then around 1980 a private 
developer purchased the period piece from Corpus Christi and commenced the 
restoration, a process completed with detailed devotion by the present 
owners Michael and Camilla Diacono. Does it have a ghost? Not a visible 
one according to Camilla, but she does own up to hearing the occasional 
breezy tra-la-la of a young songstress — which is in keeping with the 
cheery atmosphere of the home. 

Downbarton Farm 

The farm at the end of the track. It is quiet here. Even the church keeps 
a respectful upland distance. Small wonder that the Downbartoners see 
themselves as outdwellers. Yet in the past the village came to them, to 
grind its corn, pay its tithes and even seek justice. Downbarton's 
connection with the Archbishops of Canterbury has been mentioned. It was 
not only the setting of a medieval manor house and court, but also a quay 
facility onto the Wantsum called Cales Harbour. 'Cales' may derive from the 
French port of Calais. Was this formerly an embarkation point like Sarre? 
Briefly in 1953 the floodwaters swelled around the farm waking memories of 
its riverine past. The garage is said to mark the site of the old jetty, 
whenceforth fleeces were boated to Sandwich. Traditionally the lord of the 
manor here was entitled to the flotsam and jetsam washed up on the shoreline 
between Downbarton and Minnis Bay. The farm was also a landing place for 
smugglers' contraband. The ancient track to Belle Isle curls around the 
farm. 



DOWNBARTON FARMHOUSE 


After the reformation the 270 acre estate passed to a succession of lay 
owners, including the Paramores (1632) and two families of absentee 
landlords: the Harveys, merchants from Combe in Surrey, and the Bretons from 
Middlesex. By 1800 Breton owned 558 acres in the parish including Shuart 
and Crump farms. It was only in the late 19th century that the freehold was 
acquired by farmers living in the village. 

A redbrick Georgian facade conceals the listed farmhouse's Tudor origins. 
It is tempting to think that some of its time-worn timbers were recycled 
from the original medieval Hall House. A 'barton' was a granary for barley, 
and fittingly the farmyard has a 17th Century grain store elevated on 
mushroom shaped supports to deter climbing rodents. However the videndum of 
Downbarton is a magnificent 16th century tithe barn. Large as it is, one 
expert opinion has it at just half its former size, which, if true, is 
indicative of the farm's value to its erstwhile Church owners. Even in 
1839, as the Tithe map shows, the Church was still exacting its due, with £2 
13s payable to the vicar. An inventory of fields is recorded, with charming 
names like 'Little Sowing Marsh', and the 'Amel-Field' by the barn, which 
was restorative pasture for workhorses. Remarkably the fierce gales of 
October 1987 barely dislodged a barn stay, whereas a nearby brick milking 
parlour was devastated. One consolation for Farmer Robert Robertson was 
that he had relinquished his dairy herd - the last in Thanet - in 1982. Of 
Scottish ancestry, his farming forbears ventured south during the Depression 
in the 1920's. Exclusively arable, the farm employs two village men. 
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Ambry Court/Crumps Farm 


Frost's Farm 


There is something rather elusive about its early history. One gleans 
morsels of information, which hint but do not sustain. Even historians like 
Lewis and Hasted omitted it from their chronicles. And yet in a 'classic' 
village. Ambry Court's proximity to the church would have rated manorial 
status; invariably churches and chapels were built near important 
homesteads, often on land donated by a village headman. Another indicator 
of its eminence was that until quite recently it had an 'old Pumphouse*, 
drawing from a well reputed to have its origin in Roman times. In our 
notional 'classic village' wells belonged to the liege; but in medieval St 
Nicholas, of course, Downbarton was the manor house and St Nicholas Court 
the knight or squire's residence. So, perhaps, the summit of its status was 
in Saxon times. Plainly we are looking at an ancient farmstead, one that 
predated the church, and yet - judging by the name - had inextricable links 
with it. An ambry is a recess or locker in a church for sacramental 
vessels and vestments. Igglesden speculated that the farmhouse was built 
for ecclesiastical purposes, 'where the doles were given out by the 
priests'. The equating of Ambry Court with a medieval benefit office is not 
preposterous. Its vicinity to the old tithe barn may be no coincidence. It 
may have been once part of the priest's benefice, which we know was a rich 
one. 

Another of its mystifications is that it is binominal: sometimes it is Ambry 
Court, sometimes it is Crump's Farm. The eponymous 'Crump' was one David 
Crompe, a churchwarden who died in 1511. The office was invariably filled 
by a well-heeled farmer, whose duties included dispensing 'doles' to the 
poor. We learn of Churchwarden Crompe from a curious reference in 
Archbishop Warham's Register for 1511. Apparently he had appropriated lead 
belonging to the church; but, penitent soul that he was, he willed for the 
lead to be returned. The snag arose when his executors - his wife and a 
John Duklying - refused. The outcome is unknown; but the sanction of a 
short stay in the Archbishop's gaol may well have concentrated the 
executors' minds. Just who succeeded the Crumps at Ambry Court is unclear; 
indeed, there is no hard information on its occupancy for another 300 
years. Ambry was an anonymous farm, not even delineated on the maps. We do 
know that Breton held the title in 1800, significantly with Shuart and 
Downbarton, both former church properties. A reasonable assumption is that 
this trio of farms formed a package, that Ambry was originally part of the 
Archbishops' demesne before passing into the secular hands of absentee 
landlords like Harvey and Breton. 

One gentleman farmer in the 19th century was John Dadd. He was related to 
Richard Dadd, the cultish Victoria artist whose work now graces the Tate 
Gallery, but was produced in the grim Bexley Asylum, where he was committed 
after stabbing his father to death in 1843. In 1877 John Dadd opened his 
house to members of the Kent Archaeological Society. They were especially 
intrigued by a scrolled mantelpiece dated 1634. In fact the farmhouse with 
its three foot thick foundation walls and arched cellars probably dates back 
to Tudor times. It is now a private residence separate from the rest of 
Crump's farm, which now belongs to St John's College, Cambridge. 


The farmhouse has undergone so many renovations, it is easy to overlook its 
historical significance. It is said that only a section of the chimney 
remains of the Tudor house which once belonged to prominent yeoman families 
like the Edvarods, the Paramores and the Bridges. The name derives from a 
notable medieval lineage, the Frosts, one of whom is mentioned with Robert 
de Ramsgate in charters dating 1253-1266. In 1441 a John Frost was listed 
as leasing land from St Augustine's Priory. The farm has had some 
unexpected uses. In 1606 the farmhouse functioned in part as a 
schoolhouse. But it was in 1960 that the major sea change occurred when 


St Nicholas Court 

We have discussed its early status 
as the seat of the eminent St 
Nicholas family (cl250-1585). From 
Tudor times it comprised two 
estates, one 'at Wade' and a 
subsidiary known as ' St 

Nicholas-at-Wood' (now College Farm 
at Brooksend). Queens's College, 
Cambridge acquired 'at Wood' in 1473 
but had to wait until Jacobean times 
for the Finch family to sell the 
freehold 'at Wade'. 

The farmhouse was largely rebuilt during the Georgian period using some 
beams and bricks from the Tudor original. The tenants then were the Bridges 
family whose connection with the parish began shortly after the Reverend 
John Bridges retired as Rector of Harbledown in 1590. The family dominated 
parish affairs for over 200 years. Their tenure at St Nicholas Court ended 
with John Bridges in the early 19th century. It was his grandson, Robert 
Seymour Bridges, born at Walmer in 1844, who was to bring the greatest 
renown to the family as Poet-Laureate. The poet's son, Edward, later became 
Secretary to the Cabinet and aide to Churchill. In 1957 he honoured the 
parish by accepting the title of 'Baron Bridges of Headley in Surrey and of 
St Nicholas-at-Wade in Kent'. [By odd coincidence a predecessor in the 
Cabinet Secretariat was Dr Thomas Jones who lived at Street Acre]. In 1947 
Colonel A G Tapp purchased the farm from Queen's College. It is now the 
centre of a thriving agribusiness extending well beyond the parish 
boundaries. A century ago barley cultivation exceeded wheat locally, but 
with the demise of Thanet's brewing giants this has now been reversed, so 
that St Nicholas Court Farms devote 1200 acres to wheat and the rest to 
vegetable cultivation. In 1980 the Tapp brothers invested in four 

millstones from the West Country and built a modern milling plant upon 
them. One of the few working mills on the island, it produces one thousand 
tons of stoneground flour per annum. The product is a veritable village 
ambassador. Its emblem - depicting the church and the 18th century 


Frost's farm became a caravan site. 
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Downbarton Mill - is seen in health shops throughout the country. The 
farm's greatest exposure, though, occurred in August 1984, when Roy Castle 
and a BBC TV crew turned up to film "The Great Field to Loaf Race." 
Incredibly, wheat growing in a field was converted to 24 crusty loaves in a 
breathless 41 minutes 13 seconds. The spectacle earned the farm a mention 
in the Guinness Book of Records. 

Shuart Farm 

The precise age of this L/shaped, timber-framed building is uncertain. Like 
many farmhouses it was refaced and renovated during the Georgian Age of 
Elegance. There is a delightful Dutch gabled south end, and a round house 
which may have been a dovecote. The farm was the principal homestead in 
bygone Shuart village (Shoorth was according to Somner the name of a wood in 
Blean Forest). Prior to the inning of the marshes the farm and All Saints' 
Chapel overlooked an old creek. There remains a sea-path, anciently called 
the 'Pope's Gate', leading from the farm to the site of the old Napoleonic 
watch-tower. There is also, allegedly, a tunnel running from the farmhouse 
cellar towards Hale. 

In 1569 the estate was purchased by Sir Roger Manwood, co-founder of the 
famous school in Sandwich. He was among the judges who condemned Mary, 
Queen of Scots, to the scaffold in 1572, and was wont to recommend the 
excision of the tongue for anyone badmouthing Queen Elizabeth. Later his 
judicial image was tainted by corruption, but he remained a generous 
benefactor to the poor. Some sections of the farmhouse have been attributed 
to Manwood, although his main seat was at Hackington, near Canterbury. It 
is probable that he leased to a tenant. This was certainly the case in 
1592, when his son, Sir Peter, let off the 300 acre holding for £62 10s per 
annum. Sir Peter Manwood - appointed Sheriff of Kent in 1602 - needed all 
the money he could get. Popular and scholarly though he was, his 
spendthrift ways forced him to flee his creditors and country. The farm 
then passed to a succession of absentee landlords: the Harveys, the Bretons, 
and, currently, St John's College, Cambridge. The present farmer is Martin 
Tapp of St Nicholas Court Farms. 

Bartlett's (formerly Thorneton's Farm) 

The farm has been dismembered out of all medieval recognition. It is not 
known exactly when the eponymous Bartletts and Thornetons farmed the land, 
although there is a manorial reference to John Bertelot of Monkton in 1383 
(see Wallenberg). In that misty pre-1538 period we know the estate was at 
one time held by Downbarton. We then learn of a procession of lay-owners - 
the Chyches, the Garlands and Sees - indicating that this was privately 
owned long before Henry VIII's confiscation of Church property. In the 
post-Reformation period the estate has undergone the merry-go-round of all 
the great local landlowners. At present the farm is divided mainly between 
Chambers Wall and Wade Farms. Sadly its rambling Tudor farmhouse, reputedly 
built by Sir Roger Manwood, was demolished about 1960, leaving, so to speak, 
a body of land without a head. 

Chambers Wall 

There is a William Chambers mentioned in one of the earliest parish 
registers dated 1579; in that year his son Charles was baptised. We know 
that a William Chambers was landlord of the Bell Inn in 1622; whether they 
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were identical and, moreover, whether they had connections with the farm is 
conjectural; although it is true that most early innkeepers also farmed. 
However, according to Wallenberg, there is a reference to 'ate Chambre' 
dating 1327. The ancient farmhouse was razed around 1955, but a relic was 
peserved in the form of a chapel featuring a Norman window and piscina (a 
niched basin/drain in which sacred vessels were washed). A popular theory 
is that this was a "Sailor's Chapel" for the Wantsum boatmen. But there 
could be another explanation. We know that a dam was built close by to 
facilitate the inning of the marshes. The parish was augmented on three 

sides by land reclaimed by the monks of Christ Church Priory. It is 
possible that Chamber's Wall was the operational base for the monks and 
suitably fitted with a chapel. Despite their embanking skills the farm was 
vulnerable whenever the sea walls were breached. In 1953 Chambers Wall was 
inundated. 

It is also known as "Charity Farm", after an owner/benefactor named John 
Finch willed in 1705 that half the farm was to be put in trust and the 
profits therefrom to be distributed twice yearly to "eight of the eldest, 
poorest, and most honest, industrious and diligent labouring men of this 
parish, who have never received any alms or relief". The Finch Charity has 
survived, and it is fitting that the name of its patron is commemmorated in 
the housing estate by Bridges Close (coincidentally the Bridges farmed 
Chambers Wall after Finch). 



THE PISCINA AT CHAMBER'S WALL 


Streete Farm 

It is the only farm in St Nicholas to concentrate solely on sheep. At 
present only 20 of its 115 acres are farmed by the Broadleys who are the 
oldest surviving farming family in the parish. It was Basil Broadley's 
grandfather William who leased St Nicholas Court in 1876. Born at Saltwood 
Castle in Hythe, he was to become a moving force in his adopted village. He 
continued farming with civic duties as a JP and chairman of the Parish 
Council. In those days 'Court' Farm kept 20 horses to stock their 4 
ploughing teams. Broadley acquired Streete Farm in 1930, partly to provide 
a home for his three spinster daughters May, Gwen and Ann, who are fondly 
remembered in the parish as great eccentrics. Basil's father Edward 
conducted farm business from Sycamore House across the road. One innovation 
was the camp site which was started just after the last war. 
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Streete farmhouse is a Grade I listed property. Like its attached Street 
Cottage, there is evidence of Tudor origins, such as crossbeams. However 
some Jacobean features indicate that Street House was rebuilt and raised in 
the 17th century. As well as the fine Jacobean panelling there is an 
impressive inglenook fireplace with Dutch brick surround and a fireback 
dated 1635. The panelling above the fireplace is said to come from the old 
Rood Gallery in the church. 

An extant Sun Insurance policy from 1765 reveals that the house was then 
insured for £100, the stable for £60, and the barn/stock for £200. Sadly 
the great thatched roof of the barn is as distant a memory as that which 
once graced Sunnyside Cottage further down Court Road. In the 18th century 
both Streete and Sunnyside farms were owned by the powerful Gillow family. 



SUNNYSIDE FARMHOUSE IN THE 18th CENTURY 


Hall Farm 

In 1705 Thomas Gillow of Woodnesborough married Sarah Bridges of St Nicholas 
Court and went on to acquire numerous holdings in the parish, including 
Hall, Streete and Bartletts. Farm inter-marriages were common, such as in 
1490 when Eleanor See of Bartletts married Thomas Constant of Chislet. 
Again in 1788 the Gillow/Bridges knot was tied even tighter when Elizabeth 
Bridges brought a dowry of £2,500 to her marriage with another Thomas 
Gillow. It is not surprising that the Gillows paid the highest rates in the 
parish. They were credited with owning ’Parsonage Farm 1 , a composite of 
holdings in and around the village, which may have included enigmatic Ambry 
Court. In true Georgian style, the Gillows built a splendid mansion on what 
is now the site of Wantsum Court. It was known simply as the 'Hall'. The 
name transferred to the nearby farm Gillow acquired in 1851. Before then it 
was called Gouger’s Farm after the legendary John Gouger (1775-1851), a 
prime mover in village Methodism. John was only 16 when he was given the 


farm by his father. Captain Gouger of Ramsgate. A tutor was installed to 
teach him the arts of husbandry. Gouger’s old farmhouse at the back of 
Chapel Yard is now divided into two cottages. 

In the late 19th Century the Gillow estates were acquired by the dashing 
Captain S M Smith, whose brother Val farmed Netherhale. His popularity 
extended not only to the village children upon whom he bestowed a bounty of 
sweets, but to the local damsels with whom he had a reputation as a 
philanderer. He was a snazzy dresser and would parade around the village in 
his coach and horses. This fine cockaded team was a far remove from the 
mangy batch from Ireland he allegedly sold the Army during the First World 
War. That caused a bit of a scandal at the time. A compulsive mover, he 
inhabited numerous village properties, including Gillow Hall and Hall 
farmhouse; it is said half - jokingly that he was in perpetual retreat from 
his wife. Finally he took refuge in India, where he died. Hall farm 
passed to Herbert Smith, Captain Stephen's nephew. Like John Gouger he 
lived into his 90's. His wife Marjorie pioneered the commercial breeding of 
white turkeys in Britain. The farm is now a component of Monkton Court farm 
and occupied by Herbert’s grandson. 

In this century some new farms have emerged from the dissolution of old: 

[a] Silsoe Court evolved in the 1950s from land once held by Evernden farm 
(Evernden Hall which burned down in 1906 was the seat of a 19th century 
family whose lands also included Downbarton). Silsoe's farmhouse was 
conceived initially as a guesthouse by its owner, a retired London builder. 

[b] Wade Farm may be post-war but its farmhouse is not: it was once the old 
Vicarage. The farm is named after Wade stream and is a hybrid of land from 
St Nicholas Court, Bartletts and others. 

[c] Wagtail Farm dates from the 1920s and works former marshland. Two 
Victorian cottages fused to form its farmhouse. Since the war the sheep 
grazing marshland has been ploughed up and given over to wheat. 

Locally the old hop gardens have also disappeared, as sadly have the ponds, 
which vanished with the ploughing teams. Downbarton, Netherhale, St 
Nicholas Court, Streete and Ambry were all pond farms. There was also a 
pond behind the stables in the Street. One perennial, however, is the 
survival of old field names. This might be the age of computerised farming, 
but Snake Drove, Donkey Marsh, Ducks Pans and Hangman's Field, still charm 
with their raw rusticity. 

A St Nicholas Family; The Paramores 

It is a sobering thought that the great farming families of the village past 
have disappeared and been replaced by relative newcomers - the Tapps and the 
Smiths. The props remain but the cast is different. One recalls Sir Thomas 
Browne’s observation: "Generations pass and old families last not three 
oaks." Of course some families like the Bridges simply moved away; whilst 
others failed to reproduce in the male line. But one family's fortunes 
waxed and waned within the village setting. Their story illuminates that 
period of parish history from the 16th to the 18th Centuries. Thomas 
Paramore was 34 years old when he arrived in 1560 to marry Joan Edvarod, the 
recently widowed owner of Frost Farm. She was Paramore's third wife, and 
was probably a Frost heiress. The north chancel of the church had been 
patronised long ago by the Frost forbears and contains a memorial dedicated 




















to her first husband Valentine Edvarod who died in 1559. Yeoman farmers did 
not stay widows or widowers for long. Edvarod*s father had himself married 
Eleanor See from Bartletts, after her husband had died. 

It is said that Paramore was of Flemish extraction. The period between the 
16th and 17th centuries saw an influx of Protestant refugees from the 
Continent. They came principally from the Low Countries and were known 
generally as Huguenots. The first parish registers show that they were 
quite numerous hereabouts. With names like Joannes Mussered, they had a 
considerable impact, bringing with them not only a fondness for Dutch gabled 
ends - with which the parish is liberally endowed - but cottage industry 
skills in weaving wool and silk. They were also original market gardeners 
and introduced cabbages, carrots, celery and hops. 

Thomas Paramore appears to have been a wealthy landowner in his own right, 
for in 1571 he became embroiled in a disputatious farm purchase which 
required the arbitration of Good Queen Bess herself. Paramore had acquired 
the Mote Harty estate on the Isle of Sheppey from a young man named John 
Cheyne. The problem was that the contract was invalid, as Cheyne was a 
minor; he was also deceitful, for he resold the estate unbeknown to 
Paramore. The latter was outraged and refused to relinquish the 
possession. His resolution was matched only by that of the new buyers who 
litigated for his eviction. At that point Paramore guaranteed his place in 
history by demanding the remedy of "Trial by Combat" - a challenge accepted 
by the plaintiffs. Both parties selected a champion to represent them. The 
venue was Tuthill Fields, Westminster. Before an excited public, seated on 
temporary stands, the gauntlet was thrown down. Swords were set to be 
crossed in anger, when - no doubt to the displeasure of the spectators - The 
Lord Chief Justice intervened and awarded the estate to Paramore. This last 
recorded trial by combat made Paramore a folk hero in his county. The 
"Defender of Justice" became Mayor of Canterbury. He died in 1593 and is 
buried at St Mildred’s Church in Minster. He had two sons: Henry (by Joan 
who died in 1574) and Thomas who was born in 1576. It was Thomas junior's 
tutor who found time to coach the village children in Frost’s farmhouse. 

We learn next of the Paramores in 
1620, when they were visited by a 
herald from the College of Arms. 
In this ’Age of Visitations’, the 
landed gentry coveted nothing more 
than a carved coat of arms above 
their farmhouse door. Provided 
they could convince the herald of 
their wealth and standing in the 
parish, they received their 
escutcheon — for a tidy 
consideration of course. The 
Paramores fulfilled requirements, 
but were soon to learn the truth of 
Sydney Smith’s remark that there is 
"nothing so expensive as glory". 
In 1630 wily King Charles I invited 
everyone with land or rents worth 
40 pounds or more per annum to his 
Coronation. The carrot was that he 


would knight them; the sting was that once knighted, he would increase their 
tax burden; the stick was that if they did not turn up he would fine them 
anyway. By then the brothers Paramore had become somewhat disillusioned 
with worldly honours and declined the investiture. In 1631 they appeared 
with half a dozen other Thanet demurrers before Sir Edward Deering. The 
charge was "respite of Knighthood". Henry Paramore of Monkton was fined 
£30. Thomas of St Nicholas, however, stonewalled by pleading poverty. He 
claimed that his lands - including Bartlett's, Downbarton and Frost’s - were 
leased for peppercorn rents; moreover, he was still encumbered by his 
father's debts. Deering’s verdict is not known, but presumably a deal was 
struck which did not send Paramore to the debtor’s prison. Indeed like his 
father he became Mayor of Canterbury and a merchant to boot. He retired to 
Downbarton in 1632, and died four years later with sufficient assets to 
endow the village with its first school. It is said that Henry Paramore 
died in debt, but we know from a Hearth Tax Return that his son maintained a 
grand house in Monkton as late as 1674. The next reference to the St 
Nicholas Paramores is in 1681. John Paramore lost two children, Elizabeth 
and Henry in what was euphemistically known as a ’visitation' i.e. 
pestilence. John lost another daughter, Elizabeth aged 7, in 1689. The 
family fortunes were dwindling, for by 1732 the Paramores were not even 
rated for poor assessment (householders were obligated to relieve the 
poor). A William Paramore married Elizabeth Long in 1754. They had three 
children, Elizabeth, Ann and William. Possibly the most poignant allusion 
to the family comes from the churchwardens’ records for 1782, when we read 
of ’applications to convey William Paramore and his wife from St Nicholas to 
Minster, the parish where they belong as they are a burden to the rates' . 
The dynastic decline has all the pathos of Hardy’s Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles. Perhaps the family never recovered from Thomas Paramore’s 
initial debts 200 years before. The last Paramore in St Nicholas was Phoebe 
who died in 1815. The name still survives on the island, however, and, more 
pertinently, within the parish where Thomas Paramore's bequest of 1636 is 
still worth a few pennies to church funds. 

The Parish Registers 

Some of these bald biographical facts regarding the Paramores have come down 
to us from the parish registers. It was Thomas Cromwell, the mastermind 
behind the dissolution of the monasteries, who decreed that each parish 
should list the names of those christened, married and buried within its 
precincts. It was part of a design to make the old church parish an 
administrative unit, responsible for secular functions such as highways and 
poor relief. The first parish register for St Nicholas dates from 1564. It 
is a fading scrap of paper, written in Latin and almost illegible. In that 
seminal year - the year of Shakespeare's birth - there were 5 marriages, 14 
christenings and 10 burials in the village. It records an exotica of names 
like Joan Cazifoy and Johanne Mylle. In fact it was the first time the 
common man was rostered alongside the rich and powerful. Invariably the 
vicar, struggling to spell the surnames of his illiterate parishioners, had 
to rely on phonetic sounds; hence the obscurity of a surname like Gazbaz. 

Official censuses did not begin until 1801, but it is possible to make 
extrapolations from the barebones of births, marriages and deaths. In 1563 
the village was computed to have 33 households (to put this in perspective 
Birchington had 40, Minster 53, Monkton 15, St Johns 107, St Lawrence 98, St 
Peters 186). The historian Lewis reckoned on 4 persons per household, but 
this gives us an unrealistic 132 people. Clearly the poorer households were 
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not included in this assessment; many were the dependants, servants, live-in 
farm workers of the richer families. Our calculations suggest an 
Elizabethan population of between 250-350 people. This compares with the 
following for St Nicholas: 1801 : 520; 1831 : 726; 1861 : 595; 1921 : 538; 

1951 : 618; 1971 :807. The current population is about 900 (1100 including 
Sarre). Before the 18th century advances in health care, the community 
barely replaced itself. Moreover, there was another recurrent factor: 
"God’s heavy visitation of ye Pestilence". The Black Death of 1348-9 
decimated up to one third of the national population. It had many deadly 
sequels, of which Thanet suffered its share — although not over the whole 
island simultaneously. For example in 1637 Birchington’s death total soared 
to 64, whereas in St Nicholas it was no more than an average 15. Similarly 
in the year of the Great Plague of London, 1665, the village had a below 
average total of 6. However St Nicholas was not inviolate, as this sample 
shows: 


1615/16 Baptisms 

10 

1681 Baptisms 

ii 

Marriages 

2 

Marriages 

2 

Burials 

26 

Burials 

23 


Wayfarers and rats brought the plague to villages, which had no mains 
drainage and water supply. Toilet facilities were little more than a 
scattering of straw in a discreet corner. 

The years 1623/4 (Baptisms 10, Marriages 4, Burials 29) and 1639 (Baptisms 
14 Marriages 1, Burials 21) were also calamitous; but significantly most of 
the deaths occurred between November and February, denoting inclement 
winters. Indeed the first half of the 17th century was known climatically 
as the "Little Ice Age". The period was also characterised by high infant 
mortality. For example of the 19 burials between 1678-79, 12 were children; 
and these figures did not include stillbirths and unbaptised babies. The 
wealthy farmer was as likely to lose an offspring as his labourer. We find 
women conceiving almost yearly to enhance their chances of rearing a healthy 
child, of which the odds were no better than even. It is only after 1730 
that a pattern is discernible whereby births tended to outstrip deaths. 
Thus:- 1738 (Baptisms 28, Marriages 1, Burials 11); 1739 (Baptisms 14, 
Marriages 0, Burials 6); 1740 (Baptisms 18, Marriages 0, Burials 10) etc. 
On a macabre note the records reveal a number of "wool burials". In the 
1720’s the dead were conscripted to boost the gross national product, when 
it became compulsory to shroud a corpse in wool, so as to bolster an ailing 
wool industry. 

One puzzling anomaly of the period 1700-1740 is just how few people married 
in the village. Barely 40; and between 1713-1720 just 2 services, both in 
1715. And yet 5 services had been the annual mean total throughout the 17th 
century. Was everyone living in sin? No more than usual. The explanation 
is probably a combination of two factors. Firstly the 'trumpet and drums’ 
of war had drafted many marriageable young men. Secondly church fees were 
becoming so exorbitant — as much as one guinea per service — that it was 
cheaper to be wedded by a nonconformist minister. We know that the Quakers 
were active in Birchington as early as 1691, and it is probable that their 
non-ceremonial approach won favour in St Nicholas. The parish records were 
compiled in the church vestry. Let us concentrate upon the village church 
in greater detail. 



St Nicholas Church 
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There is an inviting quality to this old church, which has borne witness in 
flint, wood and ragstone to 800 years of parish history. Rugged, time worn 
and embattled it may be, but in no sense does it daunt. It is reassuring 
fusion of Norman and Early English styles, with a 73 feet nave and a 42 feet 
chancel. The church may lack a steeple pointing to heaven, but it does have 
a noble 14th century tower, said to have replaced an earlier Norman one. It 
houses one of the finest peal of six bells in Kent. Enter by the 14th 
century porch and one will see a pleasing symmetry of arches, arcades and 
chapels, built between the 12th and 15th centuries. The scantness of 
stained glass makes for a lightsome interior - all the better to view the 
notabilia. Take, for example, the quaint parvise or priest's room above the 
porch. Accessed by a rickety wooden stairway, it has been variously a 
lumber room, an 18th century plumber's workshop, and a smuggler's hide. 
The south chapel is dedicated to St Thomas and reflects the reverence in 
which he was once held. Indeed in the period when one Joseph Andrews willed 
that he be buried in this chapel (cl480), the cult of St Thomas so 
flourished that 100,000 people would congregate in Canterbury to commemorate 
the Martyr's death. The chapel has been recruited in the past as a school 
room and vestry. The north chapel is a memorial to the great yeoman 
families - the Bridges, the Edvarods and the Paramores - but originally it 
belonged to the Frosts, who possibly endowed it in the 13th century. 

As well as stone and brass, wood is also in evidence. The altar table and 
pulpit are oaken. The former is Elizabethan and the latter Jacobean, carved 
in 1615. One disappointment is the concealment of the medieval stone 
vaulted ceiling, except in the small area above the baptistry. Overlooking 
the 20th century font is a superb crucifix, the work of a village 
expatriate, Alec Miller. The artistry of this accomplished sculptor and 
wood carver adorns St John's Cathedral in New York; but he never forgot the 
church in which he married, and produced this memorial to his young son 
(1915-18). Miller died on a return visit in 1961. 

Some former features have disappeared, and not only the pre-Reformation 
images of the Blessed Virgin and St Catherine. For instance, the doorway on 
the northern wall once led to the now demolished sacristy. The rood screen 
was dismantled about 1870; so was the rood loft, reached by two doors behind 
the pulpit, and likely synonymous with the so-called wooden 'gallery', where 
flutists and violinists played on feast days. The church concert tradition 
has been revived recently by a fine local ensemble, the St Nicholas Strings 
and Singers. Not surprisingly - and at the risk of tautophony - the 
ensemble propose one day to perform Benjamin Britten's St Nicholas in St 
Nicholas Church on St Nicholas Day (December 6th). 

In 1983 the bell ringer was carrying out some repairs when he noticed a 
crack appear beneath his ladder in the central aisle. Central heating had 
dried up the subsoil, causing subsidence. The subsequent excavation 
disclosed an ossuary. One of the skeletons may have been a priest, as he 
was buried with this head towards the altar, in the belief that come 
Resurrection Day he will arise and confront his flock. The skeletons were 
reinterred with a prayer. Also the Vicar Owen Williams occasioned to insert 
a 'time capsule' - a sealed biscuit tin wrapped in polythene and containing 
coins, postcards, parish magazines and an explanation! 


The gauge of a vital village is a well-stocked school and graveyard. St 
Nicholas scores on both accounts. The churchyard was assessed full in 
1902. A new cemetery was opened by what is now the Coastal road. The spot 
was nicknamed "Hallelujah corner", after the two full-sized angels depicted 
on the stonehouse wall, and allegedly drawn by Lord Bridges' two sisters. 

There has been a series of vicarages, culminating in the detached house 
built near the post office in 1964. The earliest known house burned down 
'sometime before 1620'(Hasted) in a calamitous fire on the Street. Fire and 
pestilence were once the double edged sword of Damocles hanging over village 
life. The original vicarage may have been on or near the site of Gillow's 
Hall (now Wantsum Court) for the mansion was known also as Parsonage farm or 
the "Old Rectory". Moreover, Gillow's predecessor, Daniel Harvey, is 
mentioned as owning 'rectory' buildings in a survey of 1647 (Harvey was an 
absentee landlord in Surrey, who may have left descendants in the village. 
There was a landed churchwarden called Solomon Harvey recorded in 1689). 
The property also included a barn and stables, all in reasonable repair. 
Probably they were occupied by a farmer not a priest. In the days of 
plurality of livings several priests resided outside the village, through 
want of a permanent parsonage. In 1815 the "Old Cottage" opposite the 
church was leased for 15 guineas per annum from John Bridges as a temporary 
vicarage. Then in 1865, what is now Wade house was purpose built as a 
vicarage. The Tithe Barn and stables inventoried in the Parliamentary 
Survey of 1647 survived into this century. The barn, which in 1647 afforded 
the vicar tithes worth £213 per annum, was replaced in the 1930's by three 
bungalows. The stables were demolished cl960 in favour of a housing 
development. 

Another church-related property was the so-called "wax houses" on the 
south-west corner of the churchyard. It constituted the dwelling/workshop 
of the candlemaker. By Victorian times the property had become so 
dilapidated that the village children used it as a romp house. According to 
the vestry records (17/3/1882) the church paid £30 for it with the intention 
of its immediate removal. 

There is a roster board inside the church listing the names of 81 vicars 
from Adam de Brancestre in 1294 to Owen Williams in 1982. How little is 
known of them. They left no surviving memoirs and little tangible or 
traceable impression on the church they served. An exception is the stained 
glass window in the south aisle, dedicated to Rev. John Hilton who 
officiated between 1833-1858. This gentleman farmer from Sarre Court died 
in 1861. His wife was something of a puritan and so disdained ostentation 
that she would cut the flowers from the cottage girls* bonnets at Sunday 
service. Such anecdotes are all too rare, but there is one source of 
information which does shed some light on the Reformation church: the 
Archdeacon's records in the Cathedral archive. 

The Visitations of the Archdeacon of Canterbury 

The 16th-17th century was a period when you could be arraigned for not 
taking communion. Periodically the archdeacon held ecclesiastical court in 
St Nicholas to settle Church related matters. The venue may have been at 
Downbarton. In 1593 villager Lawrence Parkman appeared for "refusing to pay 
twenty-three shillings ... towards the reparation of the church of 
Reculver". This liability to repair the mother church had been a bone of 
contention for centuries. Villagers had contested it as early as 1335, but 
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Archbishop Strafford then ruled in Reculver’s favour. According to Lewis, 
Archbishop Warhara in the time of Henry VIII was more obliging. He fixed an 
annual stipend of 3s 4d but warned the villagers that failure to pay this 
token sum would result in full restitution to Reculver. Presumably St 
Nicholas welched on the stipend: otherwise Parkman would not have received a 
bill for 23 shillings. Similarly in 1617 the churchwardens at Reculver 
accused their St Nicholas' counterparts of not paying the Whitsuntide due of 
3s 4d. Joel Solly and Edward Eraptage retorted brazenly that they had 
tendered but Reculver had declined. By 1640 even members of the local 
squirearchy such as Henry Crispe, Thomas Paramore and John Bridges were 
demurring in their contributions to Reculver. Plainly a self-confident St 
Nicholas resented its subordination to a declining parish. Moreover, St 
Nicholas church itself was in desparate need of repair. In 1618 the vicar 
was charged with so neglecting chancel repairs that it "leteth in birds, 
pigeons and other fowls to the great annoyance of the whole church." The 
village continued to pay the "Whitsuntide Farthings" - albeit reluctantly - 
until Victorian times; even when the ruinated church at Reculver had been 
abandoned about 1805, the dues went briefly to its successor at 
Hillborough. In their heyday the Whitsuntide oblations were festive and 
ceremonial. Carrying a processional cross, the parish priest led the way to 
Reculver, followed by the villagers waving their flags and streamers; the 
young boys wore white surplices. A lot of fuss and ballyhoo over 3s 4d you 
might think; but no doubt these festal rituals of Merrie England provided a 
fun day out (beating the bounds on Rogation day was a comparable frolic, 
which invariably ended up being celebrated in the Bell). Interestingly, in 
the 1970’s the Canterbury diocese was redrawn and a 'Deanery of Reculver’ 
was created, to which the parish - hitherto part of the Thanet deanery - 
became attached. So nominally St Nicholas is once again subject to 

Reculver. 

The year 1587 saw the suicide of a villager called Joan Goodson. The 
long-serving vicar Henry Holland had the power to forbid her interment on 
hallowed ground; but instead he decided upon a kindly compromise. "If the 
said Joan were buried in the out alley, he would wink at it." Another 
example of the influence of the Church in everyday affairs comes from 1630. 
The precept of keeping the Sabbath holy resulted in the wife of villager 
Robert Barnes being charged with pulling hemp on a Sunday. With great 
remorse, she confessed to binding up "a small quantity of hemp which lay 
scattering abroad" and which would otherwise have spoiled. 

In 1650, the year Oliver Cromwell vanquished Charles II at the Battle of 
Dunbar, the village had a new vicar, Nicholas Chewney. We don't know what 
occasioned his 'ejection' in 1653, but it did not prevent his resuming his 

living in 1658. He seems to have been a hellfire preacher judging by the 

title of his polemic pamphlet: 'Hell with the Everlasting Torment thereof 

asserted'. His zealous witness, however, did not spare him an appearance 
before the archdeacon in 1670. He was accused of preaching just four 
sermons in almost as many months and neglecting to bury people. Chewney 
denied the latter charge and pleaded mitigation to the former. As resident 

and vicar of St John's in Margate, he claimed that the absence of a 

parsonage in St Nicholas handicapped his work. The last reference to 
Chewney is of an inconsolable and desolate widower, composing verses to his 
dead young wife Katherine and their two children. "The more I strive 'gainst 
tears, the more they flow," he had inscribed on her gravestone. 


Possibly the most outrageous church official was Thomas Smith, a former 
village curate. His notoriety was earned one evening in 1606 when he 
allegedly mugged the vicar of Reculver, Barnabas Knell, who was riding home 
from Faversham Fair. Knell sought a fruitless refuge in a house nearby, 
before finally deterring his assailant with a knife. Sadly Smith's motive 
is as unrecorded as the outcome. Another item from this surreal period 
refers to a married woman named Elizabeth Bing who was charged with 
drunkenness one Easter Monday. Allegedly after receiving Holy Communion, 
she fell to her knees, inciting others to do the same. Furthermore - and 
this is significant - she was accused of worshipping a snake and thanking 
God for "overcoming" her enemies. At the hearing she repudiated the charges 
but did concede that "If one sees a dead snake in the beginning of the year 
he shall overcome his enemies.". Obviously Bing was being examined not for 
inebriation but for sorcery. Witchcraft was made a statutory offence in 
1542; witch phobia did not entirely abate until the 18th century. 

In Elizabeth Bing's time a person might be suspected of witchcraft by simply 
railing against his or her neighbour. Certain occupations were also seen as 
borderline. Hence itinerant traders, herbalists and midwives had to be 
licensed by the Church authorities, as Alice Norwood discovered when she was 
indicted for practising midwifery without permission. One wonders whether 
Alice was related to Henry Norwood of St Peters, for his widow was twice 
accused of sorcery between 1598-99. The writer Charles Igglesden 
romaticises one old lady cottager as the 'Grey witch of St Nicholas'. 
Seemingly she convinced the hard-headed local farmers to buy a 'piece of 
blackcat's skin' as a charm against bad harvests. 

Let us conclude this section on St Nicholas Church with some light relief. 
One feature of the tower is its distinctive weather vane. It is a minor 
miracle it is still intact. During the last war soldiers billeted at the 
Jewish Convalescent Home used to take pot shots at it; whoever struck lucky 
avoided buying a round at the Bell. The wretched weather cock also received 
the attentions of colourful Captain Smith. Reputedly his ritual morning 
exercise consisted in trying to ping the 'S' for 'South'. 

Alice Norwood was not the only villager accused of practising her profession 
without a licence. So was Mr Jackson, a school teacher. 

Education 

One of the dreams of Lollardism was that everyone should become a 
theologian. That is, the lowliest peasant should have access to an English 
translation of the Bible. One of the fruits of the Reformation was the 
placement of an English Bible in each church. However, rulers know in their 
craw that knowledge is power and has to be rationed; in consequence the 
Bible was chained to the lectern and it was forbidden to possess a copy in 
one's home. Notwithstanding, Elizabeth I decreed that each parish priest 
should teach the rudiments of the reformed religion. There was also a call 
for elementary education, but no coherent policy let alone implementation. 
Education was spasmodic and dependent upon the favour of enlightened gentry, 
such as Thomas Paramore, who encouraged his son's tutor at Frost Farm to 
instruct the village children in his spare time. When the tutor was 
dismissed the vacuum was temporarily filled by Mrs Foster of Chislet, who 
turned her kitchen into a small school room. It was Thomas Paramore Junior 
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who endowed the village with its first school. His will of 1636/7 left £6 a 
year for the hire of a school master and a house in an acre of land for his 
use. This school was to cater especially for the ’children of those poor 
who receive alms'. William Watts of Milton was appointed teacher in 1639. 
In his early forties and with private means, his immediate problem was 
twofold: firstly Mrs Foster was creaming off his pupils, and secondly his 
school house was occupied by Mrs Ede, the widow of one of Paramore’s 
labourers. Deprived of a class and classroom, poor Watts was refused his £6 
salary. He claimed remedy at the Archdeacon's court, and in the meantime 
busied himself with a smallholding purchased near the church. It was not 
until October 1640 that the unimpeded Watts finally opened his school. The 
schoolhouse was a 'two up two down' thatched redbrick cottage in Downbarton 
Road. Prohibitively small, he must have taught the '3 Rs' in the garden, 

and in inclement weather taken his class to the St Thomas Chapel in the 

church (documented as a school room in 1725). After Watt's death in 1652, 

no appointment was made until Thomas Coulson at the turn of the century. 

Eventually Coulson retired to his native St Peters in the 1720s. The stage 
was set for John Wallis, very much a home turf talent. But first a 
digression. ... 

By coincidence Wallis, the son of a local farmer was born in 1697, the same 
year in which the Enlightenment philosopher John Locke published his seminal 
work 'On Education*. Locke argued that parish schools should also be skill 
centres in which the young learned crafts like spinning and carpentry. 
Uncannily there was a man in St Nicholas at that time who had either read 
Locke or had reached similar conclusions. Isaac Coleman was no ordinary 
cobbler. A trademan's portrait does not normally hang in a squire's drawing 
room, as Isaac's did at St Nicholas Court, then occupied by scholarly John 
Bridges. Clearly Coleman impressed with his Renaissance depth; unlike 
modern man he was as adept with his hand as he was with his head. An 
erudite well-read man, his apprentices became cultivated craftsmen. 
Possibly his most outstanding pupil was the blacksmith's son, John Lyon, who 
was born in 1735. Like young Jude in Hardy's novel he believed in 
self-improvement and read primers while tending the cattle at St Nicholas 
Court. He was apprenticed to Isaac Coleman at parish expense. Whether he 
made the grade as a shoemaker is unclear, but he later impressed as a 
teacher and became head of Trapp's school in Margate. In 1770 he sold his 
school interest and entered the ministry. He served two years* curacy at 
Monkton before taking the incumbency at St Mary's, Dover. Coleman's passion 
for learning had clearly rubbed off on him, for he converted one room of the 
parsonage into a laboratory and experimented in the infant science of 
electricity; his three books on the subject were well received. Animated 
by the self-confidence of the Enlightenment, he then switched his energies 
to solving Dover's housing crisis. He died in 1817 and was buried in St 
Nicholas, leaving a private fortune of £10,000. 



Coleman himself was every bit as versatile as his protege. He found time 
from his cobbling academy to practise medicine, despite the village having 
the weekly services of a Dr Silver of Birchington. However the days of the 
accomplished amateur were numbered even before his death in 1752. Young 
professionals like Wallis and Dr Fryer (the first known resident surgeon) 
were making an impact. John Wallis may not have had Coleman's charisma but 
he was a fine schoolmaster and a pillar of parish business. He was in 
effect the parish clerk and thereby doubled his annual salary of £6. His 
handwritten accounts are a joy to behold. Moreover, they reveal that the 
village was spending four times as much per capita on educational material 
as the charity school in Birchington: lOp per boy per year was then a 
sizeable outlay. Wallis died in 1756 and is memorialised by the stone in 
the vestry where he did so much of his teaching. His successor was an 
outsider called Thomas Castle of whom little is known, save that his 
penmanship was inferior to Wallis', and that on his departure in 1763, he 
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abandoned his daughter Mary — of dubious character apparently — to the 
care of the parish. Next in line was Isaac Coleman's son John; as a 
cobbler, medic and teacher, he was a chip off the old block. There was 
also a neat irony in 57 year old Coleman - head, so to speak, of the 
alternative seminary - managing the formal one. Wallis must have turned in 
his grave. But Coleman was competent and also excelled as captain of the 
bell ringers. One of his early pupils was young John Bridges of St Nicholas 
Court. In those days, the rich and the poor children of the village shared 
the same classroom. The only difference was that when Bridges left school 
at 8 years old, he moved on to the 'grammar school' at Wye, whereas his 
classmates finished their education in the fields. It was only later that 
the gentry educated their children wholly outside the village. So Bridge's 
own son John Thomas went first to a prep school in Canterbury and then to 
the Revd. Griffiths at Rochester; but "being so very young (8 years old) he 
was very uncomfortable, and we had him home again" (John Bridges). Two 
months later, he was with the Revd. Ellis at Wye and then between 1815-20 at 
the Revd. Tucker's private school at Welling, where the terms were 80 
guineas per annum. 

John Coleman's death in 1795 occasioned an educational rethink. The amalgam 
of Paramore's charity house and the South Chapel was inadequate for the 
needs of a burgeoning village population. And neither did Paramore's £6 
bequest meet the wage expectations of the new professional caste of 
teachers. The solution was firstly to enlarge the Charity School and 
secondly for the wealthier farmers to bump up the salary to £20, which with 
various perks of creative accounting could total £40 p.a. (the average farm 
labourer's wage was £15 p.a.). Everything seemed rosy when William Holmes 
was appointed in 1796. He could never have guessed that in 1816 he would be 
in Maidstone gaol as a debtor. What went wrong? The words on the plaque of 
the old school house - "The Free House was rebuilt by subscription 1796' - 
are not quite accurate: the job took longer; indeed the schoolroom annexe 
was not completed for another 30 years. Holmes naively brought in local 
tradesmen to speed things along; and ran up debts. Worse still his pay was 
not regularly forthcoming, as the subscribers either died or reneged on 
their commitments. Holmes was bailed finally from gaol and reinstated; his 
debts presumably cleared by further creative accounting and/or a subvention 
• from the likes of Thomas Gillow and John Bridges. Eventually in 1823 the 
Holmes family departed, opening the way for Thomas Mount of Ash. There were 
38 boys enrolled at this time; girls were only admitted two half days per 
week. The South Chapel functioned still as the classroom, the wax house as 
the romp room, and the churchyard as the playground. 

In 1833 the girls were given their opportunity when Farmer Gillow of Streete 
Farm offered the old workhouse in Court Road as a girls' school. 
Furthermore a parish subscription funded the overdue construction of a 
classroom annexe to Mount's schoolhouse. Miss Esther Gibbons National 
Girls' School was a huge success and by 1847 registered 50 pupils. By 1859 
the headmistress was earning twice as much as Thomas Mount, whose salary had 
been reduced to £15 p.a. Mount's bed of thorns was that his Charity School 
was being viewed increasingly as anachronism. Moreover his teaching methods 
were considered so antiquated that James Grigg, an ex-pupil of Holmes, set 
up an alternative boys' school in the village. Mount was also labouring 
against a system which saw his pupils leave school at 9 years old to work on 


the farms. His fate was sealed in 1864 when the Revd. Hilton's widow at 
Sarre Court granted £300 for the building of a trendy new mixed school. The 
proposed site was Mount's tied acre. Somehow the lawyers overcame the 
sticky technicalities of Paramore's will and the go-ahead was given. Mount 
was being squeezed out, despite receiving a rent reparation of 17s 6d (87§p) 
per annum for land lost. After some tardiness by the builder, the new 
school opened in October 1868. The £600 flint work structure was financed 
primarily from private subscription. By January 1869, 103 pupils were 
registered. The first headmistress was Henrietta James. She had a lenient 
good nature ripe for exploitation. In the school log we read: "John Spain 
and Alfred Cladish absent catching mice" and "small attendance today, 
several children having gone on a flower gathering". She was aided by a 
paid monitress but hindered by ancient, abstruse textbooks that would have 
baffled an Einstein. In 1870 Miss James was succeeded by Elizabeth Simes, 
whose dedication over the next 33 years became proverbial, even to the 
extent of teaching classes from her sick bed. 

Meanwhile the last rites were being served at Mount's Charity School. His 
pupils numbered less than 10 - mainly the offspring of parents in the 
workhouse. In 1875, the 72 year old teacher was sacked by the Vestry. The 
pitiable Mount lingered another few months in his school house, before 
enduring the last two years of his dutiful life in the Union Workhouse at 
Minster. Forthwith the schoolhouse was occupied by teachers from the new 
school, an arrangement that was to last until 1969. 

The late Victorian period was beset with difficulties for the 'National* 
school. There were staff shortages, a teeming school register of 120 pupils 
and in 1896 a diptheria/scarlatina outbreak which shut the school for 6 
months, following the death of a young boy at Sarre. Moreover, there was 
the annual ordeal of mollifying the carping Board Inspector. Poor standards 
meant reduced grants and salaries. 

It was Mr Spooner in 1903 who ushered in the modern era. His professional 
approach was enriched by some extra-curricular flourishes which would have 
delighted Isaac Coleman. He introduced fretwork, gardening and beekeeping 
before retiring in 1933. The present Church of England Primary School 
opened in January 1960. Highly recommended, it has about 140 children, some 
journeying from Westgate and Cliffsend. The spirit of learning in the 
village was nicely personified by Elsie Pagden, a popular remedial teacher 
in the 1960's. Struck down by polio in her youth, she taught from her wheel¬ 
chair. And in the best Isaac Coleman tradition she taught herself astronomy 
and Greek - the latter so she might read the Bible in its original 
translation. 

A Village Boarding School 

Between 1908-1940 St Nicholas had an exclusive boarding school with fees 
topping £100 p.a. for the 7-18 year old pupils. It was built by the 
effervescent Captain Smith, after Evernden Hall burned down in 1906 
(mercifully his well-stocked cellar was unscathed). Manor Hall, as the new 
building was known, housed a primitive generator which gave the village its 


first view of electric light. The school — variously known as Kauterskill 
House, St Nicholas College and St Nicholas Lodge — had three different 
proprietor/principals. The children in their distinctive blazers and caps 
were forbidden to socialize with the villagers. This somewhat alien academy 
closed with the advent of the last war. It was used as a soldier* s billet 
and then sold as private houses and flats (now Manor End, St Nicholas Lodge 
and Sandalwood Lodge). 

The Parish looks after its poor 



THE OLD WORKHOUSE IN COURT ROAD 


"Considering how bad men are, it's wonderful how well they behave". So 
observed Salvador de Madaraiga, the cultured Spanish Ambassador, who was 
introduced to St Nicholas by a matron of the visual arts, Molly Bernard 


Smith. He stayed at 1, Pepper Alley, the delightful and diminutive 17th 
century cottage where villagers once purchased their spices. We don’t know 
whether he was acquainted with Court Cottages in Court Road, but if so he 
would have been intrigued by their history. 

We have seen how Miss Esther Gibbons girls’ school flourished there from 
1833. Two years later the Union Workhouse was constituted in Minster, thus 
relieving the parish of direct responsibility for its poor. And yet its 
record of poor relief was by no means discreditable. 1-3 Court Cottages had 
been donated by the Gillows for use as a workhouse in 1732, the date of the 
earliest surviving parish Poor Books. The probability is that the village 
had a poorhouse facility prior to 1732, for the institution harkened back to 
the Elizabethan Poor Law (1572-1601), whereby overseers were appointed in 
each parish to assist the disadvantaged. In effect this meant not just 
doles for the aged, the sick and the disabled, but work for the unemployed. 
Before the Reformation the Church was responsible for alms giving; indeed, 
if the name signifies, Ambry Court farmhouse once may have been an almonry. 
In the Middle Ages men died if the harvest failed, and on the whole they 
died with quiet acceptance; the post-Reformation period was more clamorous, 
as is evidenced by the Canterbury Corn Riots of 1631. However the 
impression is that St Nicholas was always a relatively prosperous and 
provident manor. For instance at the time of the Hearth Tax in 1664, 60% of 
those living in Minster were exempted through poverty, whereas in St 
Nicholas and Shuart it was barely 10%. 

The Poor Books are a revelation and reveal how wealth was redistributed 
within the parish. People were assessed on the rent/income from their 
property. The levy in January 1732 was 6d (12|p) in the £, so that the 
well-heeled Stephen Gillow of Parsonage Farm — rated at £200 — contributed 
£5 to poor relief. At the lower end of the scale the village doctor Thomas 
Fryer - rated at £3 - paid l/6d (7|p). The overseers were not necessarily 
drawn from the wealthiest strata. For example in 1773 the schoolteacher 
John Coleman (rated £2) was overseeing with Farmer White of Upper Hale 
(rated £64). In theory they could raise a sess at any time to meet dire 
need, but generally two assessments a year were sufficient. Part of the £67 
raised in 1733 met the cost of burying Henry Webb, an indigent farm 
labourer. His wife and two daughters were compelled to give up their tied 
cottage and move to the workhouse. Mrs Webb paid for her keep by spinning 
and weaving flax. Her burdens were lightened by young Dr Fryer. He was 
paid 3 guineas a year to tend the poor, and on one of his routine visits to 
Court Cottages he was so moved by the raggedy appearance of the two pretty 
Webb girls that he took them to Canterbury and bought each a complete 
wardrobe. He went further and agreed to take in 10 year old Elizabeth Webb 
on a 6 year indenture. A contract was concluded with the overseers, whereby 
Fryer and his wife received £4 pa for her upkeep and education, in domestic 
skills particularly. Shortly after, her younger sister was fostered by 
Elisha Peel, who was paid l/6d (7|p) per week for her board. It is about 

this time we first learn of Mary Collins, a young blind girl who lodged with 
Widow Gore. The latter was paid 2/6d (12|p) per week for her troubles. In 


the course 

of the 

next few years there is the 

occasional additional 

disbursement 

viz: 





1733 

2 New Aprons for the Blind Girl 

2s 8d 

(14p) 


1734 

To Widow Lewis for making the 
Blind Girl a gown 

l/4d 

(7p) 



To Mary Gray for knitting a pair 
of stockings 

1/- 

(5p) 
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Mary Collins was eventually cared for by Widow Holman of the millwright 
family. She received a weekly allowance of l/6d (7|p), plus the odd 
supplement, such as that in August 1755 when she was paid 8d (4p) for making 
Mary two shifts. They were to be her last, for in January 1756 we read: 

"To Mr Simmons for burying Mary Collins 1/6 (7§p) 

To John Huckstep for the Knell and Grave for Mary Collins 4/6 (22|p) 

To Goodey Holman for helping laying Mary Collins forth and washing her 
things. 

To Goodey Jee for assisting Mary Collins during sickness 3/-" 

Her sickness is undisclosed, but we might speculate that it was 
tuberculosis, which was rife in the 18th century. John Bridges who was born 
in 1759 lost two sisters through consumption, one aged 15, the other aged 
23; and possibly his brother Edward who was only 29 when he died. 

In those days there were no outside agencies to turn to. People were their 
own social workers and sometimes their own doctors. Everyone chipped in. 
The wealthier farmers may have groaned at their lion's share of the sesses, 
but a sense of noblesse oblige seems to have prevailed. 'Out of sight out 
of mind' is perhaps more characteristic of the mass society of the 19th and 
20th centuries; but in those day's the parish perforce looked after its 
own. The disbursements bought bushels of wheat in times of scarcity and 
chaldrons of coal in times of cold. During recession the unemployed were 
paid to maintain the highways, such as on the 10th May 1776 when 48 

labourers received 6d (2§p) each for their day's work. The odd shilling of 
poor relief was even available for travellers. In 1742 we read: 'To 
Richard Tucker (of Bell Inn) for Beer and several of the necessities for a 
travelling woman big with child and for a woman who attended her the whole 
night 6s 6d (37|p)'. Wayfaring outsiders presented the overseers with a 
dilemma, for the Act of Settlement (1662) meant a person only received 

relief in his parish of settlement, in effect his village of birth. In 
consequence the 'big belly'd' travelling woman was ushered on her way, for 
in whichever parish she gave birth, would in theory be responsible for her 
child, with its potential drain on the parish purse. If an outsider 
outstayed his or her welcome a removal order was obtained from a JP. Thus 
in 1785 Mary Hughes was sent packing from St Nicholas to her home parish of 

Monkton. Similarly Thomas Brown, a rogue and vagabond, was ordered to be 

publicly whipped before his banishment. 

St Nicholas in Stress 


In 1822 a gentleman called Robert Hunter wrote a guide to Thanet in which he 
described the village as 'pleasant' with 'many good houses inhabited by 
several families of great respectability and opulence.' However beneath the 
genteel surface there was deprivation and suffering. 

By the time of the Napoleonic Wars (1793-1815) the system of parish relief 
was starting to crack. The historian Arnold Toynbee once observed: "Man is 
a victim of his own fecundity". The poor were always with them but not in 
such unexpected numbers. Improved health care, sanitation and farm 
productivity all contributed to the population hike of the 18th - 19th 
centuries. More people, more needs; so that by 1801 the St Nicholas 
assessment was lOp in the £ and the disbursements £381 per annum. The 
Speenhamland system (1795) also prevailed, whereby farm labourers wages - 
£12-£15 pa - were supplemented from poor relief. This allowance was 


necessary to meet the 300% price inflation in essentials, occasioned by the 
French Wars - but it was to have negative consequences. For a start it was 
a disincentive to farmers to increase wages when they knew that income was 
guaranteed by the Poor Law. This inevitably antagonised the non-farming 
contributors. Furthermore, the allowance was linked to the size of a man's 
family, and in the Age of Malthus and laissez-faire economics, this led 
readily to the view that the Poor Law was encouraging large families and 
pauperisation. These tensions were aggravated by two other factors. 
Firstly, the artificial war time boom petered out to an acute farming 
recession between 1815-1830. With costs stubbornly high compared to falling 
prices, farmers invested in labour saving threshing machines. Indeed 
members of the Holman family of millwrights, some of whom are buried in the 
churchyard, pioneered the supply of the threshing machine in East Kent. 
Secondly men were returning disillusioned from the French Wars, in some 
cases invalided, in most cases without a job. Thomas Cobbett MP, the 
tribune of the oppressed farmworker, visited Thanet in 1823. He took 
respite at a hostelry in Sarre and no doubt mulled over his diary entry for 
the day: 'The labourers' houses all along this island, beggarly in the 
extreme. The people dirty, poor looking, ragged, but particularly dirty.' 
(The Rural Rides). It pained him to see the collapse of the rural economy, 
in particular that delicate web of obligations between farmer and labourer. 
Oliver Goldsmith's "bold peasantry" was becoming a degraded proletariat. 
Enclosures had robbed them of their commons land, the machine had robbed 
them of their work, and the prejudice that poor relief encouraged idleness 
threatened to rob them of their dole. There were murmurs of blood and 
revolution. But when it came, the 'Last Labourers' Revolt' of 1830 was an 
oddly restrained affair. Lacking political coherence and direction, it 
expressed itself in burning haystacks and barns, in mangling threshing 
machines and sending intimidatory letters - so called 'swing letters', 
signed by the chimerical 'Captain Swing'. 

Locally, Alland Court Farm, Minster was the first to suffer: there was a 
fire followed by the destruction of two threshing machines. The "blackened 
face" men, poacher style, then proceeded to Pitt's farm at Shuart. Just a 
century before, one of Pitt's forbears had cared for blind Mary Collins at 
Frost's. But that was an age away; any residual sentiment did not prevent 
Pitt's 'thresher' from being sabotaged. Chamber's Wall, Gore Street, 
Monkton Parsonage and Sheriff Court were all vandalised. In Kent the revolt 
petered out, partly because the authorities did not consider the labourer's 
demand of 2/6d (12|p) per day excessive. Elsewhere the mobs dispersed as 
their ringleaders were either hanged or transported. There was a small rise 
in wages; but the thorny issue of the rate base of a parish being too small 
to service its poor was not 'solved' until the Poor Law Amendment Act of 
1834. Parish resources were pooled and a Union Workhouse was opened at 
Minster in 1835. Each parish provided two representatives on the 'Board of 
Guardians'. The new regime was efficient but penal, and designed to 
discourage the 'able-bodied' from idleness. Certainly many destitute people 
refused poor relief rather than fall on that particular bed of nails. It is 
here that the likes of the Finch Charity proved such a safety net to 
communities. Even then it was not foolproof, as this sample from the 
workhouse census of 1851 shows. Note that most of the inmates were elderly. 


Sargerson Townay 
William Young 
Matthew Jones (widowed) 
Daniel Tatnell 
Augustus Johncock 


aged 68, Butcher 

aged 77, Sawyer 

aged 69, Agricultural labourer 

aged 15, Son of labourer 

aged 66, Agricultural labourer 


from Sarre 
from St Nicholas 
from St Nicholas 
from St Nicholas 
from St Nicholas 
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The population of St Nicholas was then 604, including 148 working men (60% 
in agriculture) and 38 working women (78% in domestic service). Moreover, 
the workhouse threat had driven many people away. The population figure for 
1831 was 720, which was not surpassed until 1971. 

Not every pauper ended up in the workhouse. Some out - relief was granted, 
normally in the form of 2s (10p) weekly pension. The comparative figures 
for out - relief for the week ending 12/8/1842 were as follows: St Nicholas 
£3 14s 5§; Ramsgate £6 3s 7§; Margate £16 9s 4f; Minster £2 14s; Monkton £2 
7s 6d; Sarre 10s 6d; Birchington £3 6s 6d (Minster Union Minute Books). 

The total for St Nicholas is disproportionately high. The 1841 census 
totalled 679 inhabitants, including 207 workers (181 males, 70% of whom were 
agricultural labourers). The population of Sarre was more 
constant: 1831, 200; 1841, 215; 1861, 169. But even here there are signs 
that families were moving to the metropolis, or the local coastal towns, or 
simply emigrating. 

By 1861 the village was returning to a more even keel. This was a period of 
’high farming’, of falling prices and steady wages. The numbers receiving 
relief were also small compared to 30 years earlier. 

| 
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POP 

RELIEF 

RELIEF 

St Nicholas 

595 

10 

21 

Sarre 

169 

3 

15 

Monkton 

382 

1 

17 

Birchington 

821 

13 

36 

Margate 

10,152 

163 

251 


St Nicholas rarely had more than 10 residents in the workhouse at any one 
time. Throughout the period discussed there was one economic safety net 
that was not supplied by the overseer’s purse: Smuggling. 

Smuggling 


"Five and twenty Ponies 
Trotting through the dark - 
Brandy for the Parson 
Baccy for the Clerk 
Laces for the lady, letter for a spy 
And watch the wall, my darling, while the gentlemen go by". 

(Rudyard Kipling [A Smuggler's Song]) 

Thanet’s alternative economy had two distinct strands: smuggling and 
wrecking. Wrecking was hit and miss. It depended upon "an act of 
providence", a shipwreck in the right place at the right time. Smuggling, 
however, was a calculated profession. It was not just an aberration of the 
18th and early 19th centuries, popularly recognized as the heyday of 
smuggling. Rather its roots and traditions harkened back to the Middle 
Ages. Two years before Jack Cade’s rebellion (1450) a prisoner in Christ 
Church Priory gaol in Canterbury informed against his neighbour in Thanet, 
imputing him with treasonable utterances, clipping the coinage and 
smuggling. The accused was said to carry sacks of wool to a creek in the 
marsh — probably St Nicholas Marsh — and sell them to Frenchmen from 
Dieppe. It was the imposition of excise duties on wool by King John in 1203 


which incited the ’owlers’. Moreover smuggling was a way of cocking a snook 
at the trade monopoly of the two great priories in Canterbury. As such it 
would have received the nod from the tenant farmers. It is not 
inconceivable that the chapel at St Nicholas Court and the tunnel system 
that reputedly extended from Shuart farm may have been used by wool 
smugglers. With customs duties levied progressively on a variety of goods, 
the privy profession so thrived that by the 18th century barrels of brandy 
were being floated down the Wantsum and landed at Downbarton. Once when 
William of Orange was en-route to Holland via Margate he described St 
Nicholas as having a smuggling fraternity, exploiting the local chalk 
chambers and tunnels as hides. One hide was in the Bell Inn, a hostelry 
since Tudor times: it comprised a secret cellar accessed by a trapdoor in 
the bar, so narrow that only a spindling could negotiate it. The legendary 
tunnel between the Bell and the church is, perhaps, romance, but there was 
once a circumstantial tie-up between the two, when smuggled spirits were 
found hidden profanely in the parvise above the porch. Apparently the 
Bell's landlord Brett possessed the key; he may also have had access to the 
church key, for his brother-in-law was Thomas Mount, the school teacher. St 
Nicholas was so disreputable that a Riding Officer was installed in the 
village to patrol the parish day and night. Furthermore in 1818 a 
coastguard station was set up at the old Napoleonic watch tower just below 
Shuart Farm. This stretch of coastline was a favoured landing place. In 
1746 a 150 strong gang backed up by 100 pack horses used it. In those days 
the district was virtually unpoliced. We know that the Dragoons were 
present in August 1771 (Kentish Gazette). Indeed one of their number died 
of an overconsumption of 'spiritous liquid' in the Bell. The Dragoons’ high 
profile may have been in response to an incident that took place in a nearby 
chalkpit in January. Customs Officers had unearthed some brandy and tea 
when 30 smugglers suddenly appeared armed with lead weighted whips. In the 
ensuing battle the smugglers recovered their cache and escaped. Only one 
member of the gang - George Barnett - was ever caught. Between 1782-83 
there were four recorded swoops by excisemen in St Nicholas. Barrels of 
brandy, gin and rum and bags of tea were recovered, some in houses in the 
village, others at spots like Chambers Wall. Smuggling was part of the waft 
and weft of village life. Even if the landed gentry had no direct financial 
stake in a gang - which was unusual - they did not turn up their nose at 
some duty free brandy or lace. Tolerance, however, did not always extend to 
another facet of village life. 


Methodism 



GOUGER'S TIN CHAPEL, 
DEMOLISHED IN 1960 
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The oldest oak in Thanet is said to be in the garden of Oakvil in Manor 
Road. Locals call it Wesley's tree, for the founder of Methodism is reputed 
to have had tea beneath it. If Wesley was never here in person, he was 
undeniably so in spirit, for he was, perhaps, the most influential man of 
his generation. It was a Mr Coleman of St Nicholas who first heard Wesley's 
"religion of the heart" while living in London. He may have been related to 
the free-thinking cobbler Isaac Coleman. He opened a school in Margate in 
1767, and shortly after took a leaf out of his spiritual mentor's book by 
preaching al fresco in the Street. He got drummed out of the village for 
his efforts, but not before converting John Chapman in 1777. The 
indefatigable Coleman returned in 1778 and built a one roomed shack opposite 
the churchyard. This first Methodist chapel in the village later became an 
outhouse of the Jewish Convalescence Home. Coleman and Chapman's cause was 
braced in 1776 by the providential arrival of 16 year old John Gouger at 
Hall Farm. The young farmer was converted by John Wesley himself. In 1780 
he began an active membership which was to span 70 years. Coleman's chapel 
is mentioned in the the Circuit Book of 1779. There follows a 20 year gap 
in the records when we may assume that local Methodists found it more 
congenial to worship in Birchington. In 1799 Gouger built a new chapel in 
Chapel Yard. The 'Tin Chapel' survived until 1960, but its religious 
function was short-lived, for in 1822 Gouger endowed another chapel in 
Downbarton Road on what was his orchard. The substantial new building with 
its underground schoolroom reflected the growth of Wesleyism in this very 
sensitive phase of parish history. Methodism appealed to the growing ranks 
of the disaffected. Although not overtly political, Wesley challenged the 
"wickedly devilishly false" upper class notion that the poor were poor 
because they were lazy. The Anglican Church was then in the doldrums. It 
had become complacent and encumbered by tradition. Moreover the tithe 
system which could be worth as much as £750 p.a. to a parson was detested; 
especially in an age when the labourers' demand for 2/6d was falling on deaf 
ears. Methodism gave ordinary people the chance to grow through 
participation. Its emphasis upon lay involvement fostered qualities of 
leadership, public speaking and self-resource in its members. To the dismay 
of the landlord of the Bell, it also encouraged thrift and temperance, for 
he bleated: "It is useless to have a public house in the village so long as 
that Methodist Chapel stands." 

It is not surprising that so purposive a sect was viewed by the parish 
establishment with alarm. The prejudice 'where God has his church, the 
devil builds his chapel,' dies hard. Sadly instances of intimidation 
occurred. Some younger members of the Grant family worshipped as Methodists 
in Birchington. The father was told that unless his children desisted he 
would lose his rented house and workshop. However Grant was unbowed and in 
1790 built his own "Homestead” (Oakvil). The Grants were a well-established 
jobbing family with some clout; and yet they still suffered persecution. 
How much more fraught it must have been for a farm labourer tied to his 
master. Some farmers spied on their workers to see if they attended chapel; 
celebrate service and you kissed your job and tied cottage goodbye. There 
is a chilling tale of harassment by three young farmers one Sunday evening. 
The preacher interrupted his service to warn them that if they persisted in 
their persecution they would suffer retribution. The prophecy was not idle, 
for according to Parkin Grant, "each life was cut off suddenly, without 
warning." Despite the threats, membership reached 26 in 1807. In 1811 the 
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'Tin Chapel' heard a sermon by Dr Thomas Coke, a leading light and 
co-founder of Methodism in America. There was always a missionary zeal 
about the society and many local members emigrated to the colonies rather 
than face a precarious subsistence in St Nicholas; in some cases the fare 
was met from the parish purse. Parish Methodism flourished well into the 
1880's with membership almost topping 100; even weekday services averaged 
50. Its accent on education paid dividends for two young members: one farm 
boy became a Harley Street physician, the other an ambassador at the Russian 
Court. Emigration and the secularizing trends of the 20th century 
inevitably took their toll. By 1920 the 200 seat chapel had single figure 
attendances. 

The Revd Parkin Grant of Oakvil was the last Methodist minister in the 
village. After the war the decline went unarrested and the chapel 
functioned instead as a youth club. In 1988 the building followed the fate 
of its Sarre counterpart 20 years earlier and became a private residence. 
The passion and purpose of those turbulent years is now a muted echo. But 
the old chapel exterior will not be razed and neither will the three Gouger 
family gravestones at the rear. After all there is something rather 
splendid about being buried in your own chapel in your own orchard. 

The Plymouth Brethren 

The Methodist presence may have disappeared but the non-conformist torch is 
still carried by the Brethren who have worshipped locally for almost a 
century. The first village Brethren were John Pettman and Jim Harlow who 
farmed together at Bartletts in the 1890's. The first Mission hut was on 
the site of the Sun Inn's Granary Bar. After the East Kent Brewery built 
the new inn c.1900, services were held in the cellar of Alpha Cottage. Then 
between 1920-1964 Elder Cottage was converted into a meeting hall. "The 
Room" was replaced by Manor Hall in Manor Road, newly built in 1964 on a 
field which was an encampment during the last war. 

The Police Presence 

In the section on Methodism we read how members of the Grant family were 
persecuted for their beliefs — somewhat surprising given that their 
immediate forbears had served not only as churchwardens but as petty 
constables. Indeed one received £2 "gaol money" from the parish accounts. 
Exactly what "gaol money" refers to is unclear, since there is no record of 
the parish ever having a roundhouse (a circular village lock-up). It did 
have some stocks between the stables and the old Tithe Barn (opposite 
Wantsum Court). There may have been a whipping post too, although it was 
then common for wrongdoers to be chastised from behind a moving wagon. It 
was the petty constable who administered the medicine. An early constable 
was W Smith who was paid 4s (20p) in 1738 for his part-time duties. The 
County Constabulary was constituted in 1857, but professional policing did 
not reach the village until much later. Indeed, the petty constable system 
was operating in February 1867 when nominations were invited for the post. 
The names submitted were Robert Buddie (Blacksmith), James Pilcher 
(Blacksmith), Charles Cladish (Baker), Henry Chapman (Shoemaker), John Horn 
(Farmer) and Jonathan Grant (Carpenter). It is noteworthy how tradesmen 
invariably filled this part-time post. Manual skills produced the patience 
and evenness of temper so necessary for the job. William Cladish of the 
bakery family became the first full-time village constable a decade or so 
later. 
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Into Modern Times 


The mid-Victorian period is referred to as the Golden Age of Village Life. 
There was great prosperity, at least amongst the gentry. And if farm 
labourers' wages improved only marginally there was always the promise of a 
new beginning elsewhere. Men were no longer tied to their village as they 
had been a century before. Villages were still self-contained, but the 
roads and railways had developed apace. The rollrumble of the stagecoach, 
the whistle shrill of the locomotive were like siren calls to the toiling 
field labourer, conjuring up other places and possibilities. The village no 
longer held its inhabitants' imagination in toto. 

Communications 


When Sir Charles Igglesden visited the village in the 1920's, he spoke with 
an elderly farmer who recalled "the great day when the Turnpike Trust 
expired and at midnight all the gates were pulled up". The occasion was 
celebrated with a bonfire party. But where were the tollgates? We know 
that those at Sarre suffered a similar incendiary fate; moreover Tollgate 
Cottage still survives there; but the present writer has discovered no 
reference to tollgates in St Nicholas other than Igglesden. Turnpikes came 
to an end about 1870. [Their seed had been sown in Elizabethan times, when 
each parish was obligated to maintain the roads within its boundaries. The 
work was done often grudgingly and inefficiently, leading in the 17th and 
18th centuries to a form of privatisation called Turnpike Trusts. They 
would maintain sections of a road and charge a toll to the users]. In 
Thanet there were three main turnpikes, two of which passed through Sarre: 
one was the Winter Turnpike to Ramsgate, following the ancient Dun Strete 
Way (now A253); the other was the Summer Turnpike to Margate via Acol and 
Shottendane (only the section from Acol to Margate survives). These 
thoroughfares - interspersed with tollgates - by-passed St Nicholas 
completely. As a consequence the village hostelries, unlike Sarre's King's 
Head and Crown Inn, never featured as staging houses on the 
Canterbury/London coaching route. Hall's 1796 map delineates a number of 
ancient trackways in and around the village, which subsequently became 
roads. The most important ran from Sarre to Birchington (now the A28). It 
had two feeder tracks to the village along Manor Road and the Length. 
Another trackway ran from Sarre to St Nicholas via Downbarton Road. It then 
proceeded up Shuart Lane to Pope's Watch house (later the Coastguard 
station). From there it followed the shoreline to Gore End and 
Birchington. Just where a tollgate would have figured on this network of 
unmetalled, chalk ways is hard to fathom. Plainly local farmers carting 
their produce to Canterbury were pinched for tolls at Sarre; however, if 
they were taking it to the hoy boats in Margate Harbour they could 
conceivably have taken the toll-free coastal road through Birchington (later 
with the advent of the railways - the SER in 1846 and the LCDR in 1863, 
which cut across the St Nicholas marshes - local farmers elected to cart 
their loads to Grove Ferry Station). 

Turnpikes excepted, each parish was responsible for the roads within its 
compass well into the 19th century. Originally a parishioner was required 
to work six days a year on highway maintenance. By 1662 he could opt to 
commute this service by paying a Highway Rate instead. The Highway account 
for 1805 shows that a villager whose property had a rateable value of £75 
could pay 6s 7p (33p) per day in lieu of a day's service, of which six were 


mandatory. Those with a rateable value of £5 paid just a penny per day. In 
addition there were surcharges for horse, carriage and waggon owners. The 
villagers paid their Highway rates at the Bell Inn. The money was used to 
hire labourers - often unemployed farm hands. The state of the roads was an 
economic barometer: the less pitted the surface, the higher the level of 
village unemployment. The work gangs were supervised by a Surveyor of 
Highways, a grandiose title requiring no technical qualifications other than 
a modicum of village status; invariably schoolmasters were enlisted for what 
was something of a sinecure. It is fascinating how the road level has built 
up since Queen Elizabeth's Highway Act in 1555. The Old Forge in Manor Road 
betrays its Elizabethan origins by being two feet below the existing road 
level. The last major road development through the parish was the Thanet 
Way (A299) completed in 1936. Much local unemployed labour was drafted into 
its construction Currently this road is undergoing Dual-carriaging, with 
the loss of some parish farmland (1989). 

One pipe dream of a project which never came to fruition was the St 
Nicholas-at-Wade canal. In 1810 an engineer named Samuel Jones produced a 
plan to build a harbour at St Nicholas, which would link up with a navigable 
channel to Canterbury via Sarre and Grove Ferry. Local farmers like John 
Bridges opposed the scheme, clearly alarmed at the prospect of salt water 
seeping into their fields (they were having enough problems with recurrent 
breaches of the sea walls. One flood reported by Bridges in 1791 "injured 
the land for two or three years"). Bridges himself contributed £130 towards 
a protest; but this did not prevent the £150,000 project getting the thumbs 
up from Parliament in October 1810. However, the financial and geological 
obstacles were to prove insurmountable; moreover the advent of locomotion 
put paid to this last gasp of "canal fever". Another aborted scheme was 
that of the East Kent Light Railway in 1914, which projected a line from 
Wingham Colliery via Sarre to a new jetty link between Reculver and 
Birchington. 


The improved communications saw a gradual opening up of the village to 
visitors. Margate was an embryonic resort as early as 1730. Although the 
coastal villages were the obvious beneficiaries of the seabathing fad, 
horse-brake excursions to the rearward villages proved popular. After an 
exploration of the church, visitors would repair to a hostelry. Let us 
delve into the pubs of St Nicholas. 


The Bell Inn 



ONE OF THANET'S OLDEST PUBS: THE BELL INN 
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The original cross-beams in the bars witness to its Tudor pedigree. 
However, the earliest reference to the inn is in 1622 when 'mine host' was 
William Chambers. He was censured by the church for encouraging "tippling 
and drinking" during evening prayers. Chambers must have bit his lip, but 
not so his wife who vented "evil and foul language" at the Archdeacon's 
accusation; a day in the stocks may well have moderated her tongue. The 
Bell's smuggling intrigues have been described elsewhere. Suffice to say 
the tea and spirits served to visitors were frequently duty-free. One early 
gentleman visitor was John Baker, whose peevish diary entry records: "Went 
at 8 o'clock thro' Acol and turned up to St Nicholas, thought to breakfast 
there but only one public house and that scrubby". He hastened to the Crown 
Inn at Sarre, which he found more wholesome. Baker may have had an aversion 
to dogs, for at that time the Bell was renamed the Hare and Hounds, after a 
hunting pack housed there. When Baker visited the Bell in 1777 the pub was 
leased to the Cobb Brewery in Margate. In 1798 Cobb acquired the freehold 
from the Bridges family. 

Over the centuries the pub has been used for all sorts of parish business 
from auctions to vestry meetings. In fact a censorious letter from the 
Bishop of Dover wondered why the vestry felt obliged to convene at the Bell 
rather than the church. "I cannot think a Public House the proper place for 
such meetings" (Vestry records 4/4/1885). The Bell has been the venue for 
coroner's inquests into untimely deaths, such as when Gillows' maid fell 
down the well at Parsonage Farm. Another 'sad case of drowning' occurred in 
March 1870. The victim was Steven Jones, a labourer who lived in a hut on 
the marshes. His wife was preparing dinner, when he went out to get a 
bucket of water. She later discovered he had fallen into a dyke. She ran a 
mile for help but it was too late. Jones's proneness to fits may have 
caused his fall; the tragedy was deepened by the fact that his first child 
was due to be christened that day. (Keebles Gazette 31/3/1870) 

The Sun Inn 

When John Baker visited the village in 1777 he noted only one pub. Yet the 
18th century Poor Books, in their litany of disbursements, hint at possibly 
two hostelries; although no inns are named we find entries reimbursing two 
unconnected men for victualling to wayfarers. 

The present day Sun, however, was not built until circa 1900. It replaced 
an earlier Sun, a dormer-windowed cottage which stood directly behind. The 
cottage belonged to a builder/thatcher called Stephen Wales, who about 1850 
decided to open a beershop on the premises. By 1862 it had been upgraded to 
the Sun Inn. Was Wales's choice of name random? Or was he perhaps 
honouring a vanished village inn, possibly on the same site? 

Tom West has an interesting tale of the Sun Inn concerning a court martial 
apparently staged there during the Great War. The convicted man was said 
to have been executed in the garden at the back. Certainly the village was 
teeming with soldiers but as yet no verification for this story has emerged. 

A third unnamed hostelry appeared in the Victorian directories. 
Short-lived, it was possibly the Thatched house in Downbarton Road - at 
least that was the opinion of its one time occupant, Mrs Smith. 

Molly Bernard Smith is well worth a digression. She and her husband chanced 
upon St Nicholas while walking in the 1930's. They liked it, settled, and 
introduced the village to a wide circle of friends, many of whom were 
eminent artists, intellectuals and theatricals. Renowned for their art 
gallery in Westminster, they brought a dash of Bohemianism to the village. 


Mr Smith delighted in serenading the locals with his flute. However he was 
less chivalrous with Margate bureaucrats, with whom he had a running 
dispute. By way of teaching Bumbledom a lesson, he acquired a lump of 
meteorite from some distant clime and hurled it through the window of the 
town hall. He ran in to tell them that he had just seen it drop from the 
sky. It caused a sensation; the press swarmed around, experts were called 
in and the rock was confirmed as authentic. Point made, an exultant Mr 
Smith confessed the hoax. Molly Smith remained sprightly well into her 
eighties, even hitch-hiking to Westgate for a swim. Her funeral was 
attended by writers of the calibre of Christopher Isherwood and W H Auden. 
Villages were fine breeding grounds for good-natured eccentrics. For 
instance, ex-parish Councillor Tristan Jones at Street Acre will be 
remembered, not only as a successful Managing Director of the Observer 
newspaper, but also for the sheer fun of his commitment to village life. 
Many years ago this extraordinary man bought his own coffin for a few 
shillings. Stored in a garden folly called 'the mausoleum' it is covered 
with wolf-skin and supplied with choc-bars for Tristan's final journey 
home. Frivolity aside, Tristan and his wife Anneli have done much 
worthwhile historical research on the village, as well as being instrumental 
in the revival of the Hoodening tradition. 



THE THATCHED CHARM OF NINE NAILS COTTAGE 


Before we leave the pub theme a mention has to be made of Nine Nails Cottage 
at Potten Street. The 'piscina' at Chambers Wall has been described. 
Fittingly 'piscina' in Italian means something small and unexpected - an apt 
description of this curious hamlet which warrants a separate history of its 
own. According to J K Wallenberg the manorial name derives from a 14th 
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century landowner John Potyn. His estates may have included Bartletts and 
Chambers Wall. Nine Nails itself is something of an enigma. Together with 
the exquisite 16th century Cherry Tree Cottage in Shuart Lane, it is one the 
last remaining thatched properties in the parish. Nine Nails is said to 
borrow its immemorial name from nine-pins, a skittles game common in old ale 
houses. Indeed there is an opinion that the cottage was formerly a 
hostelry, perfectly sited as it is along the original 'coastal road'. The 
pub thesis, however, is undermined by the fact that there was period when 
the cottage was known as 'Smuggler's Leap' - fittingly as the vicinity of 
Chamber's Wall was once a hotbed of smuggling. The cottage is an authentic 
Tudor delight. The rear facade is reinforced with Caen stone, presumably 
from All Saints Church at Shuart. The inside is a time capsule of oaken 
beams, chalk walls and inglenooks. 

Occupations 

In the distant past St Nicholas, Shuart and Sarre were a combination of 
fishing and farming settlements. In Roman times the mouth of the Wantsum 
was celebrated for its oyster beds. Sarre's Cinque Port affiliation has 
been an incentive for generations of young men to become mariners. With the 
silting of the Wantsum those that remained concentrated on agriculture and 
its attendant crafts. In the Middle Ages dyking and embanking skills were 
essential if the reclaimed marshes were to remain pasture. The fleeces from 
wool villages like Shuart provided raw material for local weavers. With the 
relative decline in wool the parish became a huge granary, supplying barley 
and hops to the local breweries and wheat to the metropolis. A sad omission 
in the early parish registers is information on occupations. Just 
occasionally we learn of a 'husbandman' or 'a poore shepherd'. It is the 
19th century censi which reveal the categories of farm occupations from 
'rook boy' to waggoner. In 1871 75% of the 170 male workers in the village 
were engaged in farming (total population 546). Generally women did not 
work on the land, partly so as not to displace their husbands. There was, 
however, a number of lady farmers/landowners: Anne Evernden, Jane Fothergill 
and Eliza Gillow. The farm-related horse trades predominated. Ploughing 
teams were common until the last war. Jock Smith's 20 labourers at Ambry 
Court included 3 ploughing teams, a total of 6 men looking after the 
shires. Similary it was horse power at St Nicholas Court where the 
Broadley's kept up to 20 horses to fill their 4 teams. There were 
waggoners, gelders, grooms, farriers, blacksmiths and saddlers - mostly 
contracted to particular farms. 



In Victorian times the village had 3 blacksmiths, as many as there are now 
in the whole of Thanet. Simon Jakeman's 16th century forge is the only 
operational one on the island. Even so he spends the majority of his 
working week mobile, shoeing as far away as Folkestone. The last but one 
village forge was on the corner of Downbarton and Summer Road. It seems 
likely that Farriers Cottage was once a forge too, although there is an 
opinion that the front room was instead a wig maker's workshop. With 
reference to self-display, most clothes were home-made, but the village 
supported a bespoke tailor's way back in 1710 when schoolmaster Thomas 
Coulson was joined by his two clothier brothers. Unlike today's throwaway 
society, clothes were then so highly prized that they had the value of 
heirlooms. Thus a significant item in Farmer John Harlow's will of 1727 was 
the bequest of "my dark coloured suit of clothes with four good shirts" to 
brother William. In the 19th century the local directories record a tailor, 
two dressmakers and a seamstress. There has also been the occasional 
cordwainer, furrier and hatter. 

That trio of trades 'butcher, baker, candlestick maker' have all been 
evident. In the 1631 Burial Records there is a poignant reference to "John, 
a butcher whose surname was unknown, who as he said came out of Yorkshire." 
We know that Henry Emptage was the village baker back in 1775. A 
contemporary of his was the chandler, whose workshop was in the "Wax House" 
by the church. We have referred to Isaac Coleman's 18th century shoe-making 
academy elsewhere. Incredibly in 1841 the village had an insupportable 
total of 7 shoe-makers, which had been pared to just one by 1871. 

The building trades were also village evergreens - bricklayers, thatchers 
and even an 18th century plumber working out of the church parvise. In the 
19th century the village had 7 registered carpenters; some worked for the 
Grants, the tradesmen's equivalent of the yeoman Bridges in their influence 
on parish affairs. If man is a creature of circumstance, he often has the 
knack of making the best of it. Thus, the progenitor of the village Grants 
was rescued from a wrecked Scottish ship in the early 17th century. He 
chose to peddle his woodworking skills in his village of haven. By 1684 a 
John Grant had become churchwarden. A century later some of the family had 
become Wesleyans, but continued as successful carpenters, wheelwrights and 
undertakers. The Grants' old wheelwright pit can still be seen behind the 
forge. Around 1775 Vincent Grant opened 'a small manufactory of blocks for 
the use of paper strainers, from the wood of the pear tree' (Beauties of 
England and Wales Vol VII). Use for fabric printing, they were, sold 
nationally. In 1898 the family's 250 year village connection concluded 
with the sale of their business to W J Cole (now St Nicholas Builders). The 
late Will Cole - very much in the Grant tradition of skill and service - had 
a rare collection of tools, including the pit saws used to cut Grant's 
blocks. Alpha Cottage itself had an early Victorian carpentry. 

The horse trades served not only the farmers but also the gentry. Some 3% 
of the population were described as of "independent means". Some, such as 
the Reeves of the Grange in Sun Lane, retained a coachman to drive their 
bow-fronted brougham. Servicing the wealthy was a sizeable source of 
employment, particularly for women. In 1871, 77% of the working women were 
in domestic service (others worked in shops or as laundresses etc). John 
Bridges at St Nicholas Court retained a cook and a maid. In 1808 they earned 
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respectively 4 and 5 guineas per annum. Bridges paid for his servants’ attire 
- and it cost him a packet. A petticoat for the maid set him back 11s (55p), 
as much as a farm hand earned in a week. On the Upstairs/Downstairs theme, 
the records reveal no resident butler. We have governesses, nurses, cooks, 
cleaners, maids, gardeners, but no impeccable Hudson. The old snobberies are 
epitomised by an experience of the late Olive Brockman, whose village roots 
extended back as far as the Grants. Born in 17th century Plum Tree Cottage 
the sterling Olive began work as a servant girl. To her amazement she was 
informed that her Christian name was too lofty for her station; henceforth 
she was called "Ruth". Incidentally Olive’s forbear Mary Brockman was a 
local celebrity. She died at Hale in 1877 aged 105. She left behind 4 
children, 29 grandchildren, 78 great-children and 11 great great 
grandchildren - a total of 122 people, described by the newspapers as "a 
colony in itself". A local spokesman was prompted to remark "our village is 
famous for the longevity of its inhabitants". He might have added 
"fertility" too. 

As the 19th century proceeded, the stereotype of occupations was broken by 
the likes of railwaymen, salesmen, wine dealers and coal merchants. The 
diversifying trend has continued with a vengeance into the Electronic Age to 
an extent that one resident is a radio DJ and another a helicopter pilot. 
He, and 60% of the working men, are employed outside the village, in some 
cases as distant as London. Of the 40% of women in employment almost half 
worked elsewhere. All villages should have a resident author and Anthony 
Brown of Chalk Garden Cottage fits the bill. A successful writer/illustrator 
of children's books, he undoubtedly draws inspiration from one of the 
quaintest cottages in the village. Originally two units, it is older than the 
inglenook brick dated 1730. In the garden there are the remains of an old 
brick oven. 

Despite highly mechanised farming, the land is still a major employer in the 
village. If St Nicholas Court Farms chose to change their farm policy, in 
theory they could run their 2000 acres with less than 10 operatives. But 
their emphasis upon vegetable production is somehow consonant with their 
genuine commitment to the parish; for they employ 90 people (more in the 
season) 5 of whom are machine fitters. 

Another potential source of employment in the village centres on Hedgend Farm 
by the Coastal road. The farm began life as a poultry/nursery smallholding 
in the 1930s. Then in 1966 a builder named Brian Phillpott realised an 
ambition and opened a pig farm on the site. With 250 sows, it became the 
largest on the island. The business was viable until new EEC regulations 
resulted in a drop in pig subsidies. In 1986 Phillpott was forced to try 
something new. Taking advantage of a relaxation of rules governing the 
release of agricultural land for alternative purposes, Phillpott conceived 
the idea of an industrial estate. The Hedgend estate will eventually contain 
20 units devoted to light industry. The converted piggeries have attracted 
businesses as diverse as signwriting, crystal glass manufacture, smoked 
salmon export, dressmaking, engineering and metalwork. One village lad has 
take up an apprenticeship there. 


In retrospect one of the oddest village occupations was 'dog whipping'. A 
man was employed to dog mind at church services, and, if necessary, beat off 
strays. Vicars had enough trouble sermonizing to the swooping birds that 
infiltrated holes in the roof, without refereeing dog fights. Instead John 
Stevens was paid 1 guinea a year to uphold the canine peace (cl805). One day 
in 1809 he earned a bonus half guinea for "killing a mad dog". 

St Nicholas is not only unique in having a working forge and mill, it has the 
sole licensed gamekeeper in Thanet. Cecil Bean occupies Belle Isle Cottage 
on marshland beyond St Nicholas Court. Belle Isle is aptly named for it is 
the secluded spot of fairy tales. It was in all probability once a tiny 
islet on the Wantsum shallows, totally cut off at high spring tide but a 
wade-off point at low. In 1929 Donald Maxwell noted that the old farmhouse 
there had been reduced to a hidden rubble beneath some plum trees. (In fact 
the Belle Isle estate was once a substantial holding. In 1802 John Bridges 
of St Nicholas Court bid £9,000 for it, but had to settle for the lease 
instead). Cecil Bean, however, is more sensitized to foxes and poachers than 
bygone farmhouses. Another of his bugbears is 'tickers'. He relates wryly 
how some years ago a great bustard settled in a field behind the cottage. 
Within days a bevy of bird buffs had encamped there, pestering him for water 
and services. Eventually the beleagured bustard fled in search of solitude. 
If 'tickers' are not a sufficient irritant, Cecil Bean can always ponder 
Tristan Jones' threat to breed a super pack of foxes to see off the hounds! 

Although it was hardly an occupation, the destruction of 'vermin' was an 
income increment along with smuggling and wrecking. In 1553 Henry VIII 
enacted that churchwardens were to be responsible for protecting grain from 
vermin. The 'Account' books reveal that quite large sums were disbursed to 
the 'bounty hunters'. Churchwardens had the grisly task of totalling the 
sparrows' heads, rat tails and fox furs. Sparrows were worth 2d a dozen; 
polecats and hawks 4d each. All manner of creatures were snared, including 
crows, buzzards, owls, badgers, stoats, weasels, snakes and hedgehogs; the 
latter - worth 4d - were believed to suck on cows' teats. The quantities 
were enormous; in 1806, for example, 4000 young sparrowheads were presented. 
Although the churchwardens' responsibilities ended in 1838 the practice 
survived into this century with 'Sparrow Clubs', frequently centred in pubs. 
One creature that escaped the baggers' attention was the otter. The last 
Wantsum otter hereabouts dates from the 1960's. Fed on mutton, it grew to 
adulthood but sadly died. 

A Nation of Shop Keepers? 

Despite Napoleon's jibe, shops did not exist in villages - let alone St 
Nicholas - before the 19th century. It was basically a "make do and mend" 
community. The gospel of consumerism had still to be written. If you had a 
special need you went to a particular cottager, who might specialise as a 
seamstress, a basketmaker or, in the case of the erstwhile occupant of Pepper 
Alley, as a purveyor of spices. Otherwise the villager would cadge a waggon 
ride to Canterbury, or wait upon the annual Whitsun Fair or an itinerant 
pedlar. We know that the village had a bakery and a cobblery 200 years ago, 
but these were essentially workshops. The Bell hosted the occasional auction 
and also handled the mail - although the principal posting house was at 
Sarre. 
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The first grocery dates from at least 1835. It is unclear whether the 
pioneering shop was 'Packham's' (closed 1976, now Wantsum End) or the 
picturesque Foad's stores (closed cl980, now an antique shop). The Packham 
family’s connection began about 1855. The store served as a grocery, 
drapery, telegraph and post office. It was the ’Big Ben’ of the village. 
Daily at 10am a signal was telegraphed from London by which Walter Packham 
synchonized the shop clock - provided by village subscription. By 1851 the 
village had three groceries; Foad's also functioned as a tailor’s, while the 
third shop was a component of the bakehouse. Sections of the 'Bakery' date 
from Napoleonic times. Ken Lambert has restored the grocery facility, but 
subsidiary bakehouse services, such as the old tea rooms and doctor's 
surgery, remain pre-war memories. In the 1930's there was another village 
tea room by the bus shelter on the Canterbury Road. This old Nissen hut was 
run by the splendidly named "Muddy Bill" Robins. The nearby garage was 
constituted in the 1920's by the Barling Brothers. 

Downbarton Road still has a butcher's shop at Albert House. Before 1930 the 
butcher/abattoir was at Sycamore House opposite Streete Farm. Prior to 1930 
Albert House appears to have been a cobblery, although there is a suggestion 
that it once contained a drapery/tailery in those misty times when farm 
labourers donned a pork pie hat over a moleskin jacket and trousers. Past 
villagers were extremely resourceful, as is evidenced by one butcher who made 
and sold ice cream as a sideline. 

The present post office was built in the Length in 1935. Next door in the 
'Street' is Van Tyl, the offices of a farming co-operative. It was built 
originally in 1974 for Hoodener's Antiques and Homecraft. This short-lived 
business was somehow symbolic of the changing village face. Its name and 
antiques recalled the past but its crafts and DIY section proclaimed the 
present - an age of increasing home ownership and leisure. A DIY shop a 
century ago was unthinkable, since most of the labourer's cottages were 
tied. After a 12 hour working day, prettifying the master's property assumed 
a low priority. Let us explore other facets of village life in the 20th 
century. 

Now but still then 

The French poet Peguy claimed that it is impossible to write history since 
the past has too few sources and the present too many. Inevitably the writer 
will disappoint with the narrowness of his vision. However a feature of 
village life this century has been its changing usage. The Coastal road has 
blazed its trail across the parish. The car is king and its icons 
omnipresent. In medieval times St Nicholas had obelisks and roadside shrines 
- now we have the AA kiosk. Just behind the kiosk once stood Shepherd's Hall 
Cottage which like Ivy Cottage on the Wagtail marshes disappeared with the 
sheep. Streete Farm's token flock of sheep grazes beside its 1950's 
innovation - a camping site. Frost's has its caravan park and part of Hall 
Farm's barn is now a recording studio. John Gouger would have knitted his 
brows in disbelief; the subsequent happenings at Gillow's 'Hall' would also 
have amazed him. It will be recalled how Captain Smith bought the property 


at the turn of the century. Before he decamped to India he added a billiard 
room to the impressive Georgian facade. In 1922 the "Hall" was purchased by 
the Jewish Friendly Society and converted into a convalescence home. In 
those days the 'Street' was full of strangers. There were the hoity toity 
pupils of St Nicholas College and the tubercular Jews from the East End of 
London. Just what the old timers made of it all, puffing on their clay pipes 
by the church wall, is best left unsaid. It was then that the splendid Jock 
Smith of Ambry Court bestowed the greybeards with their own wooden bench. 
Trouble was it was commandeered by the 'strangers', which triggered a 
lightning riposte from Smith: an attached sign notifying "For Parishioners 
use only". The insular habits of a millennium are hard to break. The 
convalescence home did not survive the last war. It was demolished in 1960 
to make way for the Oaks and Wantsum Court. The latter provides 34 sheltered 
flats for the elderly. 

The ubiquitous Captain Smith also owned a substantial property in Sun Lane 
called the 'Elms' or 'The Grange'. In 1911 it was purchased by Cheyne 
Hospital of Chelsea, and specialized in the treatment of children with 
long-term illness. The children were evacuated at the outset of the last 
war. By 1950 it had deteriorated into a vandalised ruin, aptly described as 
a "battleground of Bedlam". The Ministry of Health eventually found a 
private buyer. The property comprises now tasteful residences: the Grange, 
North Grange and Yew Tree Bungalow. Both the convalescence home and Cheyne 
Hospital were requisitioned as soldiers' billets during the last war. 

The War Years 

Churchill's radio broadcast of July 1940 - "We shall defend every village, 
every town and every city" - was no empty rhetoric as regards St Nicholas. 
The village was so entrenched that you could walk around it without putting 
your head above ground level. A tunnel was built under the Coastal road at 
Court Road. The former was blackened and punctuated with anti-tank blocks. 
Likewise the marshland was criss-crossed with posts and wire to deter enemy 
aircraft from landing. Some did, but not from choice. One Stuka Dive Bomber 
crashed deep into a field behind the Sun Inn, killing its pilot. Another 
German fighter pilot Fritz Buchner was shot down over St Nicholas in 1940. 
His plane lay buried deep on the marsh until quite recently when it was 
disinterred by museum collectors of old plane parts. Positive identification 
cleared the way for his ceremonial burial at Cannock Chase. 

The village was full of soldiery, in particular a unit of RAMC/RASC 
personnel. Its traffic jam of trucks and field ambulances mustered every 
morning in the square between the two public houses. St Nicholas Court 
quartered a seachlight battery and a sizeable transit camp. Travel was 
limited and required a permit, even to Ramsgate. 

One consolation for the forbearing villagers was the absence of aerial 
bombardment. Sarre was not so lucky; and neither was St Nicholas during the 
First World War, for on the 26 April 1916 its church landmark attracted the 
attention of a Zeppelin bomber. The vicarage was partially damaged and 
several trees were uprooted. Two days later the vestry recorded a hearty 
vote of thanks on the Revd H E Truman's "providential escape from injury". 
In the Great War there were artillery encampments at Bell Meadow and St 
Nicholas Court. There were horses and gun carriages everywhere. 
Undisciplined soldiers would find themselves strapped to the wheels. One 
continuity of the two wars was the wireless station at Chambers Wall: one 
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discontinuity was the Village Hall which, though requisitioned in 1939, was 
still a pipe dream in 1918. 


Hoodening 


"If ye the hooden horse do feed 
Throughout the year ye shall not need". 


The Village Hall 

If the village has a modern symbol of communal self-help and resource this 
has to be it. The village hall was something of an after-thought. It was 
cricket that preoccupied youthful minds in the early 1920's. With little to 
do and a spasmodic bus service dictating nowhere to go, the young people 
formed a cricket club under the direction of the choir master. Jock Smith 
offered a meadow as a pitch. [Incidentally, the Bell Meadow sports ground, 
formerly the Jewish Home's recreation ground, dates from the late 1970's. 
Its pavilion was built in 1983 by workers from the Community Programme in 
Margate. On a sporting theme the bungalows in Bedford Way are built on the 
site of an old meadow-cum-football pitch]. The cricket club was such a 
success that a ladies' team was formed. Both teams were coached one summer 
by the great C B Fry who holidayed in the village. The camaraderie extended 
into the winter solstice when Jock Smith permitted the large room above the 
pump house to be used as a club house. A dart board and gramophone were 
purchased, and all that was required was the vicar's blessing — but in good 
conscience he could not support a mixed club! Notwithstanding, the club 
flourished; and before long a fund raising programme was under way to 
purchase a Nissen hut as a club house. It was then that Jock Smith made his 
seminal suggestion: why not build a village hall? The club committee grasped 
the nettle. Not satisfied with fund raising whist drives, they put on 
concert parties, sometimes seven nights a week. The money mounted up. 
Finally with St John's College donating the land and W F Cole presenting the 
best tender, work began early in 1930. The hall was officially opened on the 
3rd June 1930. 

Over the years the hall has accommodated Coronation celebrations (1953), 
flower shows, gardening clubs, keep fit, 'cinematograph shows', a doctor's 
surgery and W.I. The committee never persuaded Wilfred Pickles's 'Have a Go' 
team to visit, but in 1960 Bernard Miles of Mermaid Theatre renown put on a 
show (Bernard Miles and his film actress daughter Sarah were friends of Molly 
Bernard Smith). 

That Village Hall stalwart Tow West writes how 'shortly after the First World 
War, there was neither gas nor electricity in the village. Most households 
had their toilets in the shed at the bottom of the garden, few houses had 
running water, most people had to get their water from wells or pumps.' In 
fact the hall was not supplied with gas until 1931 and electricity until 
1948. The same pertained to the church, which in 1931 was still using oil 
lamps. In that year the long suffering Miss Wiles notified the vicar that 
she could no longer maintain the lamps as she was unable to mount the steps. 
The vestry record was merciless. "It was decided to ask her to carry on, 
until it was finally decided about the gas." The vestry was still deciding 
three years later! 

Tom West was not only a co-instigator of the village new, he was in his 
boyhood part of the ritual old: he was a hoodener. 


So runs the script of the present day Hoodeners. 
The custom was revived in 1966 following the 
exhibit of an old 'horse' at a parish 'bygones' 
show. Nowadays the money raised in the run-up to 
Christmas goes to charity. But in Tom West's day 
the fruits of the unscripted walkabout, which took 
in Gore End, Brooks End, Sarre and Monkton, 
finished up in the labourers' pockets. Hoodening 
was also part of the local May Day and hopping 
festivities. The custom went into abeyance during 
the Great War. If its decline is traceable, its 
claim that Hoodening is an ancient Anglo-Saxon rite 
- the god of the pagan Teutons. Certainly it is 
similar to the ancient Germanic tradition called "Schimmelreiten" (riding 
a white horse) - although in the latter event a hobby horse is used, not a 
horse's head and sheet. In both cases there was an element of menace. 
Rich men's houses were the principal points of call. Giving food or money 
assured the donor good fortune in the new year; meanness presumably spelt 
misfortune. 




origins are not. Some 
associated with Woden 
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Percy Maylam published his book on Hoodening in 1909, when the custom was 
virtually extinct in East Kent. It included his 1905 photographs of the 
Hoodeners from Hale Farm. Maylam noted that the teams tended to comprise 
farm workers with access to horses. He theorised that the custom's decline 
was due to the disappearance of farm horse trades such as waggoning. Another 
possible factor was the custom's potential for rowdiness. It clearly 
unnerved the authorities; there are tales of people in Thanet being 
frightened to death by unexpected visitations. Maylam had an anti-German 
bias and preferred to see its roots, not in Schimmelreiten, but in the 
medieval Robin Hood pageants - with 'Mollie', representing Maid Marian. But 
not all Hoodening teams had 'Mollies'. Moreover why should a Robin Hood rite 
survive in East Kent and nowhere else? Like "Schimmelreiten", it is the 
horse that is paramount in Hoodening. 

The custom is now unique to St Nicholas. Just how long it has been practised 
in East Kent is unknown. The first print reference is in Dr Samuel Pegge's 
Alphabet of Kenticisms in 1735-6. The only pre-Maylam St Nicholas record is 
that of Revd H Bennett Smith in 1876. He wrote: 'I made an enquiry of an old 
retired farmer in my parish as to the custom called Hoodening. He tells me 
that formerly the farmer used to send annually round this neighbourhood the 
best horse under the charge of the Waggoner, and that afterwards instead, a 
man used to represent the horse, being supplied a horse's head and plenty of 
horse hair for the mane. This horse's head was filled with hob nails for 
teeth; the mouth being made to open by means of a string, and in closing made 
a loud crack. The custom has long since ceased.' So the custom was down but 
not dead in 1876. Another point of interest is the disclosure that the 
original horse was a live one. Moreover we know from elsewhere that some 
teams used a real horse's head. The symbolism of the horse was clearly all 
important, as it was in a classic German novel "Der Schimmelreiter" by 
Theodore Storm. In it a mythic hero on a white charger sacrifices himself, 
attempting to save his polder from a raging sea. It is tempting - albeit 
fanciful - to make a tenuous connection between this old folk tale of the Low 
Countries, the Huguenots, sea battered St Nicholas and Hoodening. 

It is possible that local Hoodening produced an offshoot. In the custom the 
'horse' has an entourage, including a Mollie, a rider, a waggoner and some 
musicians. The Mollie - usually a man in drag - sweeps the ground behind the 
horse with a birch broom. The late Olive Brockman had a vivid early 
recollection: just before the turn of the century she witnessed what she 
called a "sweeping out”. The setting was the bottom of Court Road. Amidst 
the commotion of people, an old man was 'swept out' of the village with a 
besom broom. A violin and an accordion provided a musical accompaniment. 
The present writer has heard of 'drumming outs' with dustbin lids, but not a 
'sweeping out.' This may simply have been a Hoodening rehearsal. But given 
the Court Road location with its workhouse associations, one wonders whether 
this was the time honoured mode of ejecting vagrants or disreputables. 

A village "rite" dating from just the 1960's occurs on Christmas morning. A 
horse drawn sleigh conveys Father Christmas, two snowmen and a groom around 
the village delivering presents to children. 
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The village has always had gala days on its social calendar. Before the 
First World War there were the June Flower Show at St Nicholas Court and the 
Whitsuntide Fair in Bell Meadow. The church fete was until recent years a 
perennial - the "village equivalent of Ascot" according to Anelli Jones. The 
fete has not so much disappeared as been transformed. One manifestation is 
the village Carnival, which was inspired by a lively Devonian Janet Nichols, 
who owned the antique shop. The 'Carnival Queen' used to be selected from 
names drawn out of a hat - and invariably they came up with 'a stunner'. The 
biannual Carnival alternates with the Revels, a fund raising extravaganza 
which began in 1978. The Spring Bank holiday festival once lasted three days 
and featured a street market from the church to the post office. Today's 
events are concentrated in a day and encompass everything from crafts and 
ancient costume displays to Hoodening. The Revels have raised as much as 
£6,000 a time - a sum that must bring smiles of satisfaction to mainstay 
organisers like Dick Tapp and Bill and Imogen Nichols. As church treasurer, 
Bill Nichols is only too aware of the expense of church restoration. An 
heroic £77,000 has been raised in recent years, partly necessitated by the 
collapse of an old beetled beam. One village activist Gerald Trevail 
observed that it is "the need for money that fires these events". Formerly 
community spirit was forged by villagers working together to earn a living. 
Nowadays it derives in part from villagers fundraising together, to ensure, 
among other things, that the beauty of the church tower can be enjoyed by 
posterity. The giving spirit was evident in the past and not solely from 
within the parish. One rich source of gifts came from successful 
ex-villagers living in London, who never forgot their birthplace. For 
instance, circa 1600 these merchants/tradesmen donated £300, compared to £359 
raised locally, (ARCH CANT LXXV). The money was apportioned to poor relief 
(£102), education (£200), 'municipal betterments' (£3) and, inevitably, 
church repairs (£354). 

In Conclusion 

The village has witnessed countless developments this century - new roads, 
new houses, new amenities and new people. Perhaps there is a critical point 
beyond which development cannot go without the village losing its essential 
character. If so that point has not yet been reached, for the village still 
retains its charm and intimacy. Indeed there are enough village watchdogs to 
ensure that this quality will not be jeopardised. It is here an historical 
perspective is important. Like a map co-ordinate, it helps the time 
traveller on his uncertain way. As long as the villagers of St Nicholas are 
mindful of its rich heritage — and they are — they are fit to guide its 
future. 

Let us conclude with the memory of an ordinary villager, Miss Peal, who died 
a few years ago. One of her idiosyncracies was to ensure that all her 
ironing and washing was done before she retired for the night; lest the "Lord 
should come to take her away." God fearing, she did not want to leave any 
mess behind for others to clear up. This typifies the spirit and 
self-discipline of St Nicholas, an attitude that has made it in the words of 
one writer "the perfect village by the sea ."(Kent by Arthur Mee). 





The History of Sarre 

"For men may come and men may go 
But I go on forever". 

(Tennyson - The Brook) 

Except the mighty Wantsum did not "go on forever". And that was the crux in 
the history of Sarre; for its fortunes had been linked inextricably to the 
free flowing channel from which it may have derived its name. 



NON-SCALE REPRESENTATION OF ANCIENT THANET . 
NOTE SARRE'S PROXIMITY TO MAINLAND 


What is in a name? 

The village has retained its Norman designation as the Ville de Sarre; but 
the Normans did not invent its name, which has its roots in the Dark Ages. 
An early reference to Sarre is in a Saxon document dated AD 761, where it is 
called "ad Serrae" or "Seorre". Dr Ekwall postulated that Sarre was the 
original name of the Wantsum and had a Celtic derivation. We know that the 
Wantsum was known as the Rutupian channel in Roman times, and that the 
Venerable Bede writing in the 8th century, claimed - somewhat punningly - 
that it had been renamed because it was "wanting some water". But Bede did 
not specify the original name, be it Rutupian, Yant, Geniale, Sarre or 
whatever. Other experts advanced that the 'River Serre' referred not so much 
to the proto-Wantsum but a stream winding from a point west of Canterbury 
before discharging into the channel near Sarre (Wallenberg). If this stream 
did exist, it might have been as much as three furlongs away on the opposite 
bank in Bede's time and up to a half a mile away during the Roman occupation 
- so wide was the original waterway in places. It is a possible but rather 
tenuous connection. Plainly Sarre's name was associated with a river or 
stream. Moreover there are medieval references to a river 'Serres' (Gervase) 


and the "water of Serre" (1392 Patent Rolls). Etymologists have had a field 
day with the name, tracing its roots back to Sanskrit: seras (water) and 
strota (river); and even Scandinavian in the shape of 'saurr', meaning mud or 
swamp. Others prefer a Latin connection, seeing its root in the word "saw": 
the idea being that the Sarre peninsula divided the Wantsum waters like a saw 
through wood. Equally unconvincing is Judith Glover's choice of the Latin 
etymon "serare, to close or shut - a reference perhaps to a dam along the 
stream." One medieval version of the name is Syrran: Syrre in Old English 
meant "murmuring stream." This suggests a Saxon/Germanic origin of the name, 
which may not be too wide of the mark. In 1953 an Italian princess studying 
at Oxford styled herself the 'Contessa de Sarre'. Princess Maria Pia was 
presumably oblivious of the village in Thanet but would have been aware of 
Sarre or Saar in Alsace Lorraine, with which she had ancestral ties through 
the Dukes of Lorraine. This territory containing the River Saar belonged 
long ago to the Franks. Their influence in Kent following the Roman 
withdrawal about 420 cannot be overestimated. The Jutish Kingdom of Kent was 
in some respects a Frankish client state (St Augustine, we are told, was 
escorted by Frankish interpreters in 587 AD). For local rivers and 
settlements to be named nostalgically after those in the Frankish homeland 
seems perfectly credible. 

These name theories conflict as much as the two searching high tides - one 
entering the South Mouth at Stonar and the other the North Mouth at Reculver 
— which used to meet in a mid-Wantsum commotion right under Sarre. At the 
point of tidal collision, sedimentation produced shallower, steadier waters, 
a process which was reinforced by deposits from the Stour. Sarre became a 
fording station across the Wantsum; only Stonar offered a comparable crossing 
amenity, in this case to Sandwich. Moreover, the calmer waters by Sarre 
offered a safe anchorage in its small creek, formed over the aeons by spring 
waters eroding the cliff face. Most of the Wantsum villages, including 

Shuart, Minster and Monkton, were situated on creeks known as 'Fleets'. 
George P Walker pinpointed the Sarre 'Fleet': "'on passing the 'Half 
Wayhouse' going towards 'sea wall' a road will be observed turning sharp to 
the right; a few paces down this road is a gate leading into a meadow. Here 
is the site of Sarre's 'Fleet' at the back of which rises the Thanet chalk 
cliffs where they climb up behind the present village." (Walker 1932 Arch 
Cant XLIV). 

The meadow, below sea level, was characterised by its poor quality grass 
which thinly disguised a bed of "sea sand, pebbles, shells and oysters." He 
was clearly referring to the 'paddock' or 'cricket meadow' next to Sarre 
Court. Walker identified at least two springs at Sarre. "A garage lately has 
been created in front of the largest spring". Presumably Walker meant the 
garage facility which was once at the rear of the Crown Inn. Inevitably 
Sarre's prime geographical position attracted early settlement. 
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Beginnings 


Saxon Sarre 


Consistent with St Nicholas and the rest of Thanet there is evidence in Sarre 
of Neolithic habitation. These farmer/hunters went about their business 
millennia ago, when the wooded island was more than a mile distant from the 
mainland or 'continent* as Lewis calls it. There is an early Bronze Age 
barrow at Sarre dating from 2000 BC, but so far no material has been 
unearthed to compare with the sizable Shuart settlement c650 BC. These early 
Celtic Britons were overran by the Belgic Gauls clOO BC. The Belgic 
farmstead at Nether Hale has been noted. However, the extent of their Iron 
Age presence in Sarre is only now being unearthed. The recent installation 
of a water pipeline through Sarre (1987) has presented the archaeological 
unit with a rare opportunity to examine some 460 metres of deep trench. The 
investigation has yielded a variety of potsherds along the whole length. 
They belong to the Belgic/Early Roman period and evidence a populous 
community at Sarre in the time of Christ. 

The Romans left their mark too. They metalled the old Celtic road that ran 
from Sarre to St Laurence and which may have been traversed by Julius Caesar 
when he landed at Richborough in 54-55 BC. Dun Strete or "the street over 
the down" highlights Sarre's strategic importance to the Romans. A boat ride 
away to the mainland gave easy access, via Ford Street, to Watling Street, 
the Roman road to London, which ran from Richborough. The earliest surviving 
record of a Roman galley passing Sarre was that of Lupicinus "Master of the 
Ordnance", who in AD360 'sailed from Boulogne in France to the Port of 
Richborough and on to London.' Local archaeologist David Perkins noted some 
unusual crop marks in a field at Sarre delineating a rectangular four acre 
site. A Roman encampment? A garrison, perhaps, equidistant from the Roman 
forts at Reculver and Richborough? More concretely, they did leave behind in 
Sarre a cremation site and the odd grave. The Romans tried to bolster their 
beleaguered imperial fastnesses with Saxon mercenaries called laeti. There 
was already a Saxon presence in Thanet before Hengist and his henchmen landed 
at Ebbsfleet (or was it Stonar?) in 449AD. 



SARRE AND AHEURST BROOCHES 



A JUTISH BURIAL 
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Present day Sarre is westward of the original village, the centre of which 
according to G P Walker was 'about 100 yards east of the Crown Hotel' (Arch 
Cant XLIV). Old Sarre was overlooked by St Giles Church which stood on the 
highground lip of the chalkpit. It was between the chalkpit and the windmill 
that John Brent earned his archaeological spurs in 1863. The first hint that 
Sarre concealed a treasure trove came earlier when a labourer was digging 
trenches by the windmill. The relics chanced upon alerted experts like 
Brent, who went on to discover one of the most extensive Jutish or Old 
English burial grounds in the country. It totalled 274 graves, exceeded only 
by the 308 unearthed at Kingston Down between 1767-1772 (three more have been 
discovered in recent years and the feeling is that the total Is by no means 
complete). Thanet has a plethora of Saxon burial sites. As well as 
Brooksend and Monkton, there are cemeteries at Minster, Thorne, Lord of the 
Manor, St Peter's and Half Mile Ride — all bearing witness to a Saxon 
presence on the island numbering at least 2000. What is intriguing about the 
Sarre site, however, was the richness of the grave goods exhumed. Men, women 
and children, often in mixed graves, were interred with their prize 
possessions. One grave containing a mother and child included a tiny bronze 
axe. These people were warrior-farmers. One in ten graves contained long, 
double edged swords - an unusually high proportion in a Saxon cemetery; for 
in those days swords signified high rank, sometimes cavalry status. 

In fact one in four graves revealed either weapons of offence or defence: as 
well as swords there were spears, knives and shields, but only one axe, and 
that possibly domestic. The plenteous weaponry was matched by the 
jewellery. Three brooches were found, including the exquisite Amherst Brooch 
(discovered in 1841) and the celebrated Sarre Brooch, now housed in the 
British Museum. The former was segmented with exotic shell, possibly from 
the Indian Ocean. Along with the brooches were found Coptic bronze bowls 
from Egypt, indicating that Thanet had trade links via the Franks on the 
Lower Rhine with the Byzantine Empire. However, much of the jewellery was 
manufactured locally at either Canterbury or Faversham. There were golden 
pendants and braids, amber and amethystine beads, bronze pins, fibulas, 
buckles, and silver rings and spoons (curiously no earrings). One female 
grave contained a delicate, pale greenish glass vessel measuring five inches, 
which on disinterment had a reddish hue suggestive of wine or even blood. 
The same grave produced a curious crystal ball suspended by a ring of silver 
wire. This may have been used in magic rites or shamanistic medicine. 
Clearly its possessor was a lady of great rank and wealth. One grave appears 
to have been that of a money changer, a requisite occupation in any village 
port like Sarre. Other practical grave goods included a weaving tool and the 
'Sarre Plane', with which a craftsman used to finesse the elm wood cut down 
on the chalk uplands between St Nicholas and Birchington. Lastly there were 
the ubiquitous counters. How these people loved to game and gamble! Who 
were they? And what were they doing in Sarre? 

The Jutes 


410 AD. Hengist, however, was an unscrupulous mercenary who rounded on his 
paymasters, routing them at Aylesford on the Medway in 455 AD, and thereafter 
instituting his own Kentish dynasty. Evidently one of the first land grants 
made by Vortigern to Hengist was Thanet. The island became the landfall for 
waves of migrating Jutish and Frankish peoples from the Continent. Sarre 
itself became a royal port of some consequence to the Cantware, as the Jutes 
called themselves. Possibly the most famous Kentish king was Ethelbert 
(560-616). He greeted St Augustine at Ebbsfleet in 597 AD. How elegant for 
our story if the heathen King followed by the bearer of Latin Christianity 
had proceeded to Canterbury via Sarre; but it is just as likely they crossed 
the Wantsum at Stonar. Notwithstanding, the axis between Canterbury and Rome 
was re-established. Subsequently the little port of Sarre was used by many 
great churchmen, including St Augustine and St Boniface. It was said to be a 
common port of departure for France. 

Dating between 575-650 the cemetery at Sarre was operational during these 
momentous days. The necklace discovered with the Sarre Brooch has a golden 
Frankish coin pendant from 615. The community had a variform economy 
embracing cereal farming, fishing and trading. Open to Continental 
influences, it was prosperous and sophisticated. The historian K P Witney 
maintains that there was a royal court at Sarre. Its 'main harbourage' and 
Roman road would have appealed to the itinerant Kentish kings or Eskings. 
Each Kentish lathe or administrative unit had a royal residence. Thanet was 
a separate lathe and according to Witney Sarre was its "royal vill". If 
correct, the king and his considerable entourage would sojourn awhile, 
consume the local produce in lieu of his tenants' money rents, and then 
decamp to another estate such as Sturry or Faversham. Sonia Hawkes claimed 
that the beautiful jewellery belonged to the family of the king's reeve who 
commanded the garrison which defended "the royal port of Sarre" (Vol C. Arch 
Cant). 

The richness of the grave goods declined after 650. Byzantine exotica were 
no longer readily available for the jewellers at Faversham; what little was, 
was used increasingly on Church display. Although Sarre ceased importing 
polished Byzantine garnets, its port status under the Eskings lasted well 
into the 8th century. The kings filled their coffers by charging a toll on 
every boat berthed there. Along with Fordwich it maintained substantial 
trade links with the formidable Merovingians on the Continent. Then in 762 
the Esking dynasty collapsed in the male line. Turmoil followed and Kent was 
subjugated to the predatory Mercians. Their harsh yoke was lifted by Egbert 
of Wessex in 825. These political discontinuities meant that Sarre never 
quite recaptured the favoured royal status afforded by the Eskings. However, 
the port was becoming an asset to the trading ships of Minster Abbey. In 761 
King Eadbert granted the Abbess exemption from tolls at Sarre and Fordwich. 
Like its tandem port, Sarre appears to have remained a royal possession until 
the Norman Conquest. But not entirely, for Minster Abbey soon acquired 
another vested interest there. 


The Sarre plane was just six inches long and of Roman design. It is unique - 

to this country, but equivalents have been unearthed in 3rd century Jutland We have read how the antique 'Dun Strete’ commenced at Sarre. Across the 

(Denmark) and 5th century Friesland (Holland). And it was from west Jutland Wantsum there was a corresponding road mentioned in a charter of 686: 

and Friesland that the tribal Jutes came. According to Bede, Hengist and his "Fordstreta" or Ford Street passed by Westbere to a fording point opposite 

kinsmen debarked in 449 AD at the request of the harassed Celtic King Sarre. This old Roman road connected with Watling Street issuing from 

Vortigern. Their mission was to help repel the Piets, Scots and German Richborough, and proceeded on to Canterbury. A charter of 826 refers 

pirates, who sensed easy pickings following the collapse of Roman power in specifically to the "Old Ford" at Sarre. The implication of 'old' is that 

Sarre had long been recognised as a crossing point, and may even have been a 
Roman ferry station. More tangibly a charter dated 761 records how King 
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Eadbert granted the request of the Abbess Sigeburg at Minster to ’the toll of 
two ferry boats which was our right at serrae.’ Eadbert had been pre-empted 
by the Mercian King Aethelbald, who had granted the Abbess ferry rights on 
the Stonar/Sandwich connection in 750. The Wantsum crossing was some 660 
yards from Sarre haven to 'Puddledock', which according to Robert Williams 
was the landing point by the foot of the hill at Upstreet. 

It was in the 8th century that Sarre first witnessed the looting Danish long 
boats. Like thieves in the night the Norsemen left small trace on the island 
save for a scattering of coin sceattas at Sarre. Minster Abbey was despoiled 
and abandoned in 840 and all its lands and rights reverted to the Crown. It 
was the Danish King Canute who granted "the body of St Mildred with all her 
lands" to St Augustine’s Priory at Canterbury in 1027. The restored ferry 
rights allowed Abbott Elfstan and three brethren to conspire some skulduggery 
at Minster Abbey in 1031. Under cover of night the four men broke into St 
Mildred’s shrine and stole away with her sainted relics. Pursued by locals 
armed with 'swords, staves and weapons of all sort' the men 'secured the 
ferry boat at Sarre' (William Thorne) and made haste back to Canterbury. St 
Augustine's Priory retained its ferry and toll rights until the Dissolution. 
People, goods and livestock were conveyed and tolled by the four 'lottars' 
employed by the Priory. Some ancient documents refer to the "Sarre Ferry 
Lands." On one map they are shown as running along the north east corner of 
Sarre Court to the river. An 18th century manuscript even describes land 
near the church at St Peter's. The rent from these "Ferry Lands" helped 
maintain the service. 

Early Land Holdings and Personalities 


In Saxon times most of the land in Sarre was held by favoured tenants of the 
king. From Norman times there are indications of Church ownership, 
specifically the Archbishop and St Augustine's Priory. Tenancy agreements 
with this monastic house provide some of the earliest references to Sarre 
inhabitants. We hear of men called 'Sares' as early as 1174. However it is 
in King John's reign that we read: "Jordan de Serres acknowledges 40 acres of 
marsh, in the Manor of Chislet, to be the right of the Abbot of St 
Augustine's, for which, and for 100/- the said Abbot grants the said marsh to 
the said Jordan and his heirs to be held of the said Abbot and his successors 
by the free service of 7/6d per annum". (Pedes Finium: Feet of Fines 
6/10/1204). On the same day two similar contracts were signed by Solomon 
de Sarres and Larabins de Sarres for 20 acres, each with a lease payment of 
16s 8d and an annual rent of 15d. It is unclear whether St Augustine's 
Chislet manor extended into Sarre or whether these tenants were seeking extra 
pasturage outside their parish. St Augustine's had reclaimed large tracts of 
marshland for sheepgrazing. A century or so later they built a wall dam at 
Sarre to acquire more pasturage; in those days wool was gold. 

Some of these medieval men of Sarre rose to prominence, either in or away 
from their village. In the Patent Rolls AD1220 a Johannis de Sarre is 
mentioned. He may have been father of the unfortunate described in the 
Patent Roll of 8/7/1235. 'Pardon to Richard, son of Robert ... for the death 
of John, son of John de Sarra, whom he killed by misadventure by throwing a 
stone at play; both of them being under age; on condition that he stands his 
trial if anyone shall proceed against him.' Sarre men even enjoyed the 
patronage of Henry III. In 1254 Hugoni de Serres received a robe edged with 
squirrel fur; while in 1255 Thomas de Sarre was given 'a robe of green 
trimmed with rabbit fur for bringing the King in a ship, with other men, 
safely from Wytsaund to Dover.' (Close Rolls 1255). Bartholomew de Sarre 
was especially favoured: in 1254 he was 'sent to the park of Havering to 
catch deer for the King’ and two years later received a house and land in 
Marlborough for service to Prince Edmund. While Bartholomew was prospering 
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BLAZON OF THE DE CRIOL FAMILY 
OF SARRE 1250-1471 



THE BLAZON OF THE 
KENTISH SARRES cl619 


in Wiltshire, other men of Sarre "were 
venturing further afield. 'Sarre' is an 
unusual surname in Kent, but its sudden 
appearance on the Channel Islands in 1258 
seems inexplicable. Yet it is then we learn 
of tenant farmers in Guernsey called 
Guillaume and Robert Sarre. Judging by the 
current number of entries in the telephone 
directories for Jersey and Guernsey, the 
Sarre lineage has clearly thrived. 
Moreover, there is a proven link between 
the old Sarres of Thanet and those in the 
Channel Islands. In the 1950's an intrepid 
genealogist from Jersey named A C Sarre 
discovered that the coat of arms of Mary 
Sarre of Jersey in 1525 was identical to 
that of the Kentish clan headed by a 
Lawrence Sare in 1619. 

The Kent Sares included John Sare, a juror 
at the trial of ringleaders of the Wat 
Tyler Rebellion in 1381. Interestingly, 
Mary Sarre's son was granted the Island of 
Sark by Queen Elizabeth in 1565. 

The Sarre/Channel Island nexus is really 
quite logical. There was considerable 
trade between the Kentish ports and 
Normandy even before the Conquest; by the 
reign of Henry II boats from Sandwich 
carried wool and hides to Bordeaux and 
returned laden with wine, proceeding along 
the Wantsum en route to London. They would 
occasionally use Guernsey as a port of 
call. A C Sarre claims that other members 
of the Thanet Sarres arrived in Guernsey 
with Phillip D' Aubeney - Warden of the 
Isles - about 1271. In that year D'Aubeney 
defeated a French force off Sandwich using 
Cinque Ports men and ships. It is feasible 
that a few Sarre men, disgruntled and 
disillusioned by the land grab of the great 
monastic houses, struck out for pastures 
new. But not everyone left town: the Lords 
of the Manor were firmly established. 

The Manor of Sarre 


Do not be misled by the Georgian facade of 
Elms farmhouse. It has Tudor origins with 
vestigial, extant carved panelling. 
However, the Elizabethan homestead replaced 
a rather more ancient edifice - the 
original Manor House of Sarre. Conceivably 
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this was also the site of the royal hall of the Cantware. Here in 1059 the 
local liege would have enjoyed a grandstand view of Earl Godwin’s fleet as it 
proceeded to London to eject the Norman courtiers from Edward the Confessor’s 
court. But it is in the post-Conquest period that its occupancy became 
defined by the advent of the knightly Crevequer family. 

These Norman lords were well connected. They were associated with Hamo Fitz 
Viel and his father Vitalis de Canterburie, who is said to be represented on 
the Bayeux Tapestry as a comrade-in-arms of the Conqueror. Vitalis held 240 
acres in Thanet, probably in Sarre, for in 1142 his grandson William Fitzhamo 
donated "the land of Aelmar the red, free and quit from all service for the 
cemetery of St Giles of Sarre" to All Saints Church at Stourmouth (Arch Cant 
1962). In 1107/8 Hamo Fitzveil granted the aforesaid church to the Bishop of 
Rochester, where his brother was a monk. Endowments to religious houses were 
common practice amongst a nobility anxious for the redemption of their 
souls. The Sarre liege Robert de Crevequer participated in 1119 when he 
founded the famous Leeds Priory. The contract was witnessed by Hamo Fitzveil 
who also, it seems, oversaw the bestowal of St Giles Church to Leeds by 
Robert's son Elias de Crevequer. The last of the de Crevequers, Hamo, had no 
male issue, but about 1267 his daughter Alianora married Bertram de Criol, 
whose homonymous grandfather was known as "The Great Lord of Kent" (Arc Cant 
Vol 5). This crusading knight supported Richard I at the siege of Acre in 
Palestine in 1191. The Criols or Keriels as they were later known restored 
Sarre’s chivalric tradition. Simon de Criol was with Edward I at the siege 
of Carlaverock, and was rewarded with a knighthood. Later Sir William Keriel 
was a military governor in Normandy and defeated two French warlords, the 
Earl of Brittany and the Duke of Burgundy. 

The Crevequers and Keriels held their lands under the system of 'Knight’s 
Fee', whereby they were obligated to provide the King or Archbishop with 
military service if required. Bertram de Criol is listed as a holder of a 
Knight's fee at the knighting of Henry Ill's son in 1253/4. Recorded as a 
"tenet in Villa Sancti Nicholai et Sarre de Archiepiscope" he was expected to 
bless the great event with a monetary gift (an aid). In 1347 Johanne de 
Criol was required to cough up 40 shillings for the dubbing of the young 
Black Prince. Perhaps the most formidable of the line was Sir Thomas Keriel, 
a knight of the garter, who excelled in the French Wars. This lionheart was 
slain at the second battle of St Albans in 1459, whilst championing the House 
of York. The estate was alienated to John White, a merchant from 
Canterbury. Later knighted himself, White typifies the growing power of the 
mercantile middle class. The Keriel code of chivalry was becoming an 
anachronism. Moreover, the lord of the manor was no longer necessarily a 
churchman or paladin, but a businessman. Nonetheless the Whites were still 
tenants of the Archbishop and obligated - at least in theory - for knight's 
service. The manor was sold to local landowner Roger Bere in 1521. The 
Beres sold it later in the century to a descendant of Sir Francis Ruish of 
Ireland. Ruish's two daughters became coheirs in the reign of Charles I. 
One married Sir George Wentworth from Yorkshire. He was the brother of the 
Earl of Stafford, Sir Thomas Wentworth (1593-1641). This tragic Royalist 
statesman was nicknamed "Bloody Tom Tyrant" by his Parliamentarian enemies. 
He was impeached and beheaded by the Commons in 1641. His death precipitated 
the Civil War; Charles I and Parliament were by then irreconcilable. Whether 
Sir George Wentworth shared his brother's Royalist sympathies is unclear. If 


so he needed to be circumspect, for this part of Kent was generally 
pro-Cromwell. There was an elaborate spy system to vet the movements of 
suspected Royalists during the Commonwealth. Stephen Knowler, a gent of St 
Nicholas, was one of five Thanet men reported in 1655/6. 

The Ruish Wentworths had one daughter, who carried the manor in marriage to 
Thomas, Lord Howard of Effingham, scion of the famous Elizabethan warlord. 
In 1723 he offloaded his numerous estates to a London textile dealer James 
Colebrooke and a banker James Rucke. By 1775 the manor had passed from the 
Colebrookes to Thomas Heron of Newark upon Trent. He moved on to buy 
Chilham Castle, leaving Henry Collard, a farmer from Monkton, as the new 
proprietor. By late Georgian times the estate had been divided up. 

Today the Manor house and lands known as Elm Farm, after the copious elms 
which once adorned Sarre land, are farmed by Michael Baxter. He is the 
grandson of Edwin Baxter, who in the 1920's amalgamated the disparate farms - 
Elms, Bolingbroke Pococks and Sarre Court - into one holding. 

The Church of St Giles 

St Giles - like the forgotten churches of Shuart, Stonar, Gore's End and Wood 
- has long since dispersed into the dusts of history. But like any extinct 
species it continues to fascinate the antiquarian. The historians Lewis and 
Hasted were confident of its situation: "Upon the hill to the Eastward of the 
town about 30 rods (i.e. 65 yards) on the left hand of great road leading 
from Sarre to Monkton ... stood the parish church". As to its foundation 
date, they were non-committal. However, Maynard in his Old Inns of Kent, 
ventured that it was one of the first Christian churches built, erected 
shortly after the landing of St Augustine in 597. This is not so farfetched, 
given that the missionary may have visited Sarre during that momentous 
meeting with Ethelbert. If the converted Eskings had built a wooden chapel 
to commemorate the occasion, it would not have been dedicated to St Giles for 
at least a century. This popular saintly hermit died about 710. An abbey 
was endowed for him in Provence around 684-5 and became an important shrine 
for pilgrims. Significantly his feast was celebrated by all English 
Benedictine monasteries, including St Augustine's. Moreover, churches 
dedicated to this patron saint of blacksmiths were usually built at road 
junctions and on main thoroughfares. Sarre was eminently well placed; the 
church overlooked both the harbour and the Roman road. We know that Minster 
Abbey had ferry rights at Sarre in 761. It is a reasonable assumption that 
some form of wayside chapel was set up soon after, possibly on the site of an 
old Saxon idol house. 

As it is, the earliest reference to the lantern-towered church is in the 
Domesday Monarchorium dated 1070-1087. Then we learn that the Archbishop 
received an Easter 'custom' worth 7 denarios (3p) from the church at Sarre. 
We noted how it became a possession of the Norman lieges, the Crevequers, who 
about 1130 conferred it along with a lay tenement on the Canons of Leeds 
Priory. There is a memorandum dated 1270 which confirms the transfer, but 
sadly it is only half preserved. The church was certainly small. The 
aforementioned 'custom' was less than one third that given by the larger 
churches. Later, in 1385 it was exempted from Richard II's church 'tax to 
the tenth' because of its size: it was valued at just 66s 8d. It was clearly 
not a coveted benefice. In 1293 a commission was summoned to Westbere - 
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probably the mother church - inquiring after the vacancy at Sarre. Apathy 
prevailed, for the Dean and Rector of Westhere, and the vicars of Minster and 
Sesaltre failed to appear; only Thomas of Sesaltre escaped suspension (Arch 
Cant XXXII). The church faltered on - but precisely when it was 
deconsecrated is conjectural. Lewis reckoned that the vicar of Monkton in 
1450 was alluding to the vicarages of Sarre and Stonar as those where "divine 
service was discontinued". Lewis also claimed that St Giles was unmentioned 
in any wills after 1396. In fact Edmund Mynot, the wealthy town clerk of 
Canterbury bequeathed money for the reparation of both St Nicholas and St 
Giles in his will of 1475. It was perhaps irreparable, since a Sarre 
landowner named Robert Marshall requested in his will dated 1482 to be buried 
in St Nicholas church; moreover he elected to leave the rents on his land to 
St Nicholas not St Giles. It remained for Archbishop Parker and his officers 
to pronounce the terse obsequies during a visitation in 1561: "VICARIA SARRE 
DISSOLUTA". Evidently the church was demolished between 1475 and 1561. The 
vicarage was united with St Nicholas. As for 'St Gyles' field, alias Chapel 
field 24 acres' (mentioned in Lewis), it belonged to Leeds Priory until the 
Dissolution, after which it was awarded to the Dean and Chapter of Rochester. 

In 1982 David Perkins and his team partially excavated the 'church site' . It 
has left us with some teasers. To begin with the church site was not 
coincident with that mentioned by Lewis and Hasted. It was 150 metres out, 
and stood 300 metres east of the windmill on the lip of Perkins Chalk Pit (in 
fact just 30 feet away from the ordnance point). The church had yard wide 
walls and rammed chalk foundations not dissimilar to those found at Shuart. 
The demolition debris has been dated, as one would expect, at about 1450. It 
had a typical Romanesque/Norman chapel base, except for one thing: its 
orientation was north/south and not east/west. Another anomaly was the 
absence of attendant graves. Why no inhumed remains? Was this the church 
site or something else? Mr Perkins is nothing if not open-minded. He 
wondered initially whether he had dug up the small north/south chancel of a 
larger church; but we know that St Giles' was tiny. There is no doubt that 
this was an ecclesiastical building of some sort; but was it a church? 
Almost certainly; except Perkins has a mite of doubt and cannot help but 
wonder whether this was not, instead, a medieval hospice. Was this Sarre's 
original 'Halfway House' built by St Augustine's as an adjunct to their ferry 
service? This site could not be more convenient for pilgrims and travellers. 

Further excavation needs to be done and until it is, the church of St Giles 
will remain as retiring as its sainted patron. It is sad that Sarre 
possesses no relic of its church heritage. St Giles, it seems, bequeathed 
nothing to posterity except one oil painting - and that has not been seen 
since 1874. In January of that year the Ramsgate Scientific Association 
'exhibited a picture in oils of great curiosity and interest, representing 
Abraham offering up Isaac, one of four subjects upon panel formerly 
decorating the walls of Sarre church'. (Thanet Tourist Guide by Spectator 
1875). 

Sarre in the Doldrums 

A church perishes when the parish purse becomes threadbare. Any chance of St 
Giles'survival disappeared when Sir Thomas Keriel was cut down at St Albans 
in 1459; the Keriels had been generous church benefactors. St Giles' stone 
was probably recycled in the walls of St Nicholas Church. Meanwhile the "St 


Giles Parsonage" lands were leased out. In 1517 Richard, Prior of Leeds, 
contracted with the lessee, John Guered, a 10 year deal worth £5 6s 8d per 
annum to the monastery. Exactly what happened to St Giles' former 
congregation is hard to say. Some may have relocated to St Nicholas, others 
may have used their Cinque Ports contacts to leave the island altogether; but 
a few remained to keep things ticking over. Why did it happen? Sarre's 
decline was serial rather than sudden. Slowly it had lost its status as a 
haven and ferry station because of 'the salt water that cloyeth the 
channel'. Natural siltation, which had been a problem in Anglo Saxon times, 
had been accentuated by violent medieval storms casting up a shingle bank 
between Stonar and Sandwich. Another factor was the monkish reclamation of 
the marshes. Between the 12th and 15 th centuries almost 400 acres of 
marshland in Monkton and Sarre had been converted to pasturage. This 
patient, piecemeal process, involving sea walls and embankments, ate into the 
channel, slowing and altering the Wantsum course. In 1466 the Abbot of St 
Augustine's was censured for building a sluice gate at Stourmouth. In the 
same year William Snell was reported to the Warden of the Cinque Ports for 
allowing a 'pile' to obstruct the Sarre haven, which had encouraged others to 
fill with ballast. But it was all too late for reprimands; the Wantsum was 
as good as hamstrung. Siltation dethroned not only Sarre but Sandwich too. 

1460- 1480 saw the effective end of the Cinque Port haven — the coup de grace 
delivered by a sunken Spanish ship called the Caryke. All the ecological 
chickens were coming home to roost. Superstitious men looked for 
explanations, and curiously saw in the raising of Tenterden steeple between 

1461- 71 the bane for Wantsum's woes. Sarre had become a godforsaken 
village. The stagnant marshes nearby exuded fogs and noxious gasses which 
reputedly induced outbreaks of malaria. If mosquitoes and marsh ague were 
not enough, Sarre's thoroughfare status made it vulnerable to plague 
visitations. The ferry was of dubious benefit. It enlivened the economy but 
was also a vector of disease in an age when one brief visitation claimed a 
thousand victims at Sandwich (1644). Fear and incidence of plague probably 
contributed as much as anything to Sarre's depopulation; sheltered St 
Nicholas was a safer domicile. The last record of ferry tolls being 
collected there was in 1327. However Thomas of Elmham's map 1414 depicted a 
continuing service. It shows a ferry boat in mid-stream containing a nun; 
meanwhile a porter from St Augustine's is bearing a monk to the boat. 
Clearly the silting of the Wantsum - especially at low tide - meant that both 
cargo and passengers had to be manhandled from the shoreline. Elmham's craft 
appears scarcely larger than a rowing boat; in fact the Sarre ferry, at least 
in its heyday, was of a horse-ferry type, and was used 'for all manor of 
persons, beastes, corne and other things' (John Twine). 

The Wantsum was navigable as late as 1470. In 1462, for instance, a 
complaint was received concerning kiddles (fish traps) placed between Sarre 
and Northmouth (Reculver) to the detriment of Henry Vi's Navy. By 1485, 
however, ships were unable to navigate to Richborough. It was now opportune 
to petition Henry VII's Parliament for the construction of a bridge, some 12 
feet long, across the waterway. "The sayd placed cawled SARRE ... is so 
sward, growen and hughed with wose, muddle and sande that now no ferry or 
other passage may be there ... to the great hurte and impoverishment of the 
possessioners ... of the sayd isle.' But even then — at least in theory — 
a horse ferry was usable for an hour or so at high spring tide. The Mayor of 
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Sarre's Re-emergence 

Some historians such as Igglesden tend to exaggerate Sarre’s bustling past. 
'It was as busy a place as you could find in England.’ he wrote. Romantic 
stuff; but the reality is that it was at best a thriving small port - 
important in Anglo-Saxon times, less so in the Middle Ages, when its 
population probably never exceeded 350. Unlike St Nicholas its church 
remained small, eventually disappearing. '1485' was the low water mark in 
Sarre's history in every sense. The 18th century historian Lewis lists some 


island colloquialisms, including 'Sare' meaning 'rotten*. This may have been 
inspired by Sarre's once parlous condition, although there is an old English 
word 'sare' denoting 'sore' or 'painful'. Sarre’s Tudor population was 
small. Indeed some surviving 16th century maps ignore the village 
altogether, bothering only to mark the unnamed bridge. But Sarre was not 
reduced to a 'deserted medieval village'. A few people remained to meet an 
Elizabethan levy in 1571. Sarre was assessed for 15/- (75p); however, 
compare this with St Nicholas, £10 7s Od; All Saints, Shuart £4 6s 4d; St 
John's £23 12s Od; and Monkton £30 Od. If St Nicholas had about 300 people 
in Tudor times, a crude calculation based upon the aforementioned levy, 
suggests Sarre's population was then less than 50. 



LAMB'S COTTAGE WILT 1691 


The bridge, however, saved Sarre from obscurity. Officially it was owned by 
the Commissioners of Sewers, whose brief was to maintain it. They financed 
repairs by leasing adjoining land to a succession of tenants; for example in 
1646 *2 acres and 3 rods' of 'ferry land' were contracted for 50 years at 15 
shillings (75p) per annum. The bridge resurrected Sarre as a 'highway 
village'. It was the only crossing point for horse drawn traffic to and from 
the island. It can be no coincidence that the Crown Inn dates from 1500; 
clearly the bridge had obvious commercial spin-offs. 

Another plus factor was the progressive desalination of the reclaimed 
marshland. Sarre partook in the profit-farming boom of the Elizabethan Age. 
The Elms was rebuilt at this time. It is the only homestead in the village 
which contains traces of the pre-1485 period. Many older buildings in the 
village were built around 1700:- Lambs, Whychway and Vine Cottages, 
Bolingbroke and Pocock farmhouse, Elleswood and White House (cl739), and 
Court Cottages. The Hearth Tax of 1674 registered 17 taxable houses in 
Sarre, containing 47 hearths (compare St Nicholas/Shuart with 45 houses). 
About this time, houses in Sarre - as elsewhere in Sandwich and St Nicholas 
- were showing the distinctive Dutch gabling so enjoyed by Huguenot refugees, 
many of whom settled in East Kent from 1650. Skilled and resourceful, they 
were an important factor in Sarre's rejuvenation. Delightful Lamb's Cottage 
was built in 1691. It then comprised three units, occupied by families of 
Dutch weavers. There is preserved a Dutch oven and some interior oak beam 
supports which are said to derive from a pirate ship scuttled on the 
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Wantsum. If so this was necessarily an old wreck for there is no record of 
any boats negotiating the Wantsum later than 1680 - and those just prior were 
barges or lighters, one of the last craft carrying bells from London to St 
Clements Church in Sandwich (1672), Sarre's Huguenots did not only influence 
the architecture of Lamb’s, Pococks and Bolingbroke, one of them catapulted 
the Crown Inn to celebrity by introducing a tradition of cherry brandy. One 
or two of the landlords of the Crown Inn have been representatives of an even 
older tradition: they have been Mayor Deputies of the Cinque Port of 
Sandwich. 

The Cinque Port Connection 

Every July, Brian Bond, the Mayor Deputy of Sarre, dons a long black robe — 
black in respect of a Mayor of Sandwich slain by the French during the 
Hundred Years War — and swears an oath of allegiance to the Mayor and jurats 
in the Guildhall of the famous old Cinque Port: "faith bear to the Queen 
and to the State and liberties of the Five Ports and especially of the Town 
and Port of Sandwich." The ceremonial stave baton he carries is inscribed 
with the Cinque Ports crest and dates back to 1830. But Sarre’s association 
with the second oldest institution in the country outside the monarchy, 
harkens back to at least 1158 when the village was mentioned alongside 
Sandwich in a charter of Henry II. 

Sarre was the first small community to achieve non-corporate membership — an 
accolade which reflects its significance as a shipbuilding haven at a time 
when Sandwich was the foremost port in England. Moreover, between the 14th 
and 16th centuries the Keriel family provided two Lords Wardens to the 
Confederation plus five Wardens of Dover Castle. The Confederation was 
prefigured by Edward the Confessor, when he marshalled a large fleet at 
Sandwich to fight the Danes. But it was William the Conquerer who formalised 
the system of mutual benefit, whereby the Cinque Ports supplied men and ships 
for coastal defence in return for tax and trading concessions. At the famous 
siege of Calais (1346-7) Sandwich and its ’limbs' contributed 22 ships to 
Edward Ill’s fleet. The members jealously guarded their ’free port’ 
privileges. There was a brief period when Sarre lost its ’limb' status by 
severance from Sandwich. But the liberties were restored by a letter of 
patent from Henry VI. 

Brian Bond's predecessors were important men. Ever vigilant to threats to 
the mother port, they were in effect village constables. There is an 
ambiguous reference to one Sarre deputy in the minutes of a Ports assembly 
(or Guestling) held at New Romney in July 1630. It reads: 'On Petition from 
Francis Tillman gent, deputy of Sarre that for "passing away of a vagrant by 
his warrant" he was arrested in the country to appear at the quarter 
sessions, now it is ordered that if Tillman is further questioned his charges 
shall be borne by the Ports.' It seems that Tillman had somehow exceeded his 
authority when dealing with a vagrant and had been called to account. He 
then exercised his Cinque Ports right — should charges have been preferred - 
to present before a Confederation court rather than the Sheriff's. This was 
a liberty of any Sarre man; justice was still administered, but with a 
friendlier face. 




THE CEREMONIAL STAVE , 
FRONT AND BACK VIEWS 


The deputy was also responsible- for 
mustering men in times of war. In 1690 one 
Sarre officer was working double shift. 
Michael Wood was also a churchwarden at St 
Nicholas. Summoned before the Archdeacon 
for neglecting his church work, weary Wood 
explained that he had "a great deal of 
trouble ... in the pressing of seamen and 
others to serve their majesty" (Arch Cant 
XXVI). There is one surviving record of a 
'muster rowle' for 1623. It reveals that 
Sarre would rally to the defence of 
Sandwich with five 'musketiers furnished' 
(although only one of this quintet, 
Nicholas Henaker, possessed a cuirass), 
three 'dry Pikes furnished' and four 
'bills' (battle-axe men) 'furnished' 
(Domestic State Papers James I 1623). In 
those days a deputy's term lasted one year 
with expiration on Lady-Day; today Brian 
Bond can officiate for life if he so 
chooses, but he would admit readily that 
his duties are less onerous than those of 
Wood and his compeers. They had their work 
cut out, for a generation after William 
Ill's accession in 1688 the country was 
engaged in almost continual warfare. This 
may explain why so few marriages were 
recorded in the parish records of the 
period: many local men may have been away 
on active service. In past emergencies the 
procedure was for Sandwich to alert the 
Sergeant-at-arms at Fordwich — still a 
limb along with Brightlingsea — who would 
then send a messenger to Sarre to "raise 
the militia." Portsmen were required to 
volunteer 14 days 'free' service; 
thereafter they would be recompensed by the 
Exchequer. Sarre furnished Sandwich with 
not only seamen but support service men 
such as carpenters and waggoners. 

A deputy was tasked not only with 
mobilizing reluctant locals, he was after 
their ship monies too. Every July he 
attended the 'General Brodhull' and paid 
the due, which in 1469 was 3s 4d (17p). 
The levy was unchanged in 1521 when, by 
comparison, Margate/St Johns paid 26s 8d to 
Dover. The deputies of Fordwich, 

Brightlingsea and Sarre were required to 
drop their 'ship monies' into the ancient 
Moot Horn carried by the Town Sergeant of 
Sandwich. For some reason errant Sarre has 
not met its levy for over 400 years. 
Accordingly it has compounded a bad debt 
with Sandwich worth millions. If Sarre is 
technically bankrupt Brian Bond remains 
unbowed: "I do not intend to 
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go down as the first deputy in recent times to pay ship money." Indeed with 
brazen good humour he contends that Sarre itself is owed money by Sandwich. 
He is referring to the mayoral power of the Cinque Ports to tax all persons 
in the Confederation after 1475. The 1 Common Fine’ was levied on ’tenants, 
tenements and chattels'. The common purse was such that members could draw 
upon it in 'defence of liberties'. Sarre's levy in 1481 was 40s — a 
crippling encumbrance as the place was nigh deserted. However it was granted 
an immediate 7s rebate, and thereafter the exaction was 33s 4d. In 1482 the 
General Brodhull rebated 20s to Sarre; except Brian Bond maintains it was 
never received. If so, with compound interest Sandwich is in debt to Sarre 
for a king's ransom! 

Village deputies are not so much elected as recommended by the incumbent. 
Brian Bond took over from Margaret Martin of Lamb’s Cottage, who was the 
first lady every to occupy the office. There have been legions of deputies 
extending back to the knightly Keriels. It is a minor miracle that Sarre has 
not succumbed to apathy. It could so easily have rejected the tradition as a 
meaningless anachronism. However, the Cinque Ports linkage is an integral 
part of Sarre's story and deserves respect. 

Sarre in the Turnpike Age 

The Island Road enters the village via the Sarre Wall, that ancient earth 
embankment across the marshes. The southern bridge it crosses was built in 
1743. Once of humpbacked design, it was flattened in the 1960's. This is a 
busy Island egress but it is not the original. The Old Road used to be known 
as the Old London Road. Its houses peter out to a magical little lane, 
somewhat abandoned and narrow. No juggernaut will ever judder this 
bottleneck - and rightly so, for this is hallowed ground: it is Sarre's 
access to its yesteryear. The land leads to a small utility bridge. It may 
lack the red-bricked romance of its hump-backed predecessor, blown-up, they 
say, by the army in the last war, but this is the spot spanned by that 
proto-bridge built in 1485. Cross the bridge and you are in the ancient 
parish of Chislet. Just across the bend there is Ferry Cottage. The name is 
self-explanatory, for this was the ancient ferry landing point too. 

Not so long ago on a whimsical summer evening the lane would buzz with 
dragonfly, snap with 'hoppers and bleat with sheep. Now only the birdsong 
bids. But if you possessed the gift of clairaudience you might hear another 
series of sounds: a distant barking dog, then the rumbledown trot of an 
approaching horse-team, climaxed by the horn blast of its top-hatted guard. 
The lane, you see, was the village entry point for those charming old 
rattle-boxes, the stage-coaches. In contrast to sequestered St Nicholas, 
Sarre was always a highway village, pre-adapted to benefit from the Turnpike 
era. Tollhouse cottage still survives by the A253. Note the extra width of 
its door. A coachman was invariably a ruddy bulk of a man. Clothed in a 
brass-buttoned benjamin underlayered with shawls and scarves — it was a 
chill job in winter — he was a formidable figure in his large brimmed hat. 

He required ample elbowroom in a tollhouse. The single-storied cottage 
survives, but the gate it once oversaw was incinerated by villagers, 
celebrating the expiration of the unpopular Turnpike Trusts. This village 
bonfire occurred about 1875, when the Canterbury to Ramsgate Road was 
disturnpiked. The presiding trust was only instituted in 1802, somewhat late 
for a Kent turnpike. It superintended 15.5 miles of road, divided into two 
independently managed districts: Canterbury to Sarre and Sarre to Ramsgate. 
District 2 operated two tollgates, one at Sarre and the other at Nethercourt. 


Turnpikes were a risky investment. District 2's account for 1822/2 records 
an income of £475 against a mortgage debt of £4,805. Almost 50 years later 
the debt had been cleared; but turnpikes had become outmoded by railways and 
new methods of financing road building. Nonetheless while it lasted the 
tollgate at Sarre obliged travellers to tarry a while and take in the village 
amenities, which included two fine pubs. 

The Village Pubs 

Sarre is an untypical village. No church, no village green, but two vintage 
pubs. There is no doubt that Port Sarre once had wooden alehouses frequented 
by fishermen/farmers, pilgrims and sailors. However business bottomed with 
the waters in the Wantsum. It was the causeway and bridge which rekindled 
Sarre's Halfway House tradition. Stagecoaches were uncommon before the reign 
of Charles II, but traffic was still steady with equestrians, waggons and 
packhorse trains. The Crown has refreshed the dusty wayfarer for centuries. 

The Crown Inn 



"Twelve of us arrived here at full speed 
- some were straight, some were bandy - 
when we left we were all knock-kneed, 
you can put it down to the Cherry Brandy". 

(Entry in Crown Visitor's Book - 25.9.1920). 
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This is the doyen of Thanet hostelries. Dating from 1492 it symbolizes 
Sarre’s re-emergence. An 18th brick facade obscures the oaken Tudor frame. 
Christened the Crown in 1800, it was known previously as the Plough Inn 
(1696), the Hare and Hounds (1719), the Turkey (1750) and the Halfway-House 
(1785). In 1685 a Huguenot landlord introduced his unique brew of cherry 
brandy to the village. Together with Sarre cake, it became a Crown 
institution. Landlords are sworn to keep the secret of its recipe. Indeed 
the pub is better known by its nickname f the Cherry Brandy House'. There are 
moves afoot to make it the official title. 

Its early history is hazy. It is not known whether it functioned as an inn 
or an alehouse in Tudor times. The pub was then smaller, consisting of just 
the saloon and Wantsum bars. The Dickens bar was a 19th century after¬ 
thought, built on the Crown's stable block. The interior has that rare 
authenticity only time can lend. Amidst the oaken beams and brasses there is 
a fine 18th century Adam fireplace with a Sussex fire-back dated 1650. When 
the fireplace was installed c.1750 the inn was being patronised by travellers 
en route to the coastal watering places and Continent. The Crown became an 
established posting and staging house, as well as an excursion pub for 
curious gentry. One sightseer John Baker breakfasted at the inn in 1799, 
"with such a relish", after the frustrations encountered at the "shabby" 
Bell. 

In Georgian times Sarre was popular as a hare-coursing centre. Fittingly the 
pub was then called the Hare and Hounds. The sporting gentry commonly 
kennelled hound packs on pub premises; but definitely not at the Crown in 
1817. At that time the landlord was leading a village crusade to remove some 
nearby kennels. He complained to the justices that the stench offended his 
patrons. His petition, however, was thrown out when the defence presented a 
young lady who had dined at the inn on a searingly hot day and recalled "no 
unpleasant smell". 

The Crown recently restored its dining service with the advent of new 
management. New brooms sweep clean. And indeed changes are afoot at the 
Crown: in particular an annexe development in the private garden which will 
provide 10 letting bedrooms. The £500,000 refurbishment has necessitated the 
closure of the Crown for six months until 1990. A new departure? Hardly; 
for the pub will be a genuine inn again, but this time catering to travellers 
using island facilities like Manston Airport and the Sally Ferry. The new 
may be on the agenda but the old still beckons. One proposal is to revive 
the Crown tradition of serving 'Sarre cake' with cream tea in the delightful 
garden. The recipe is as recherche as the cherry brandy, but one vital 
ingredient is carroway seed. The 27th March 1988 was something of a 
red-letter day hereabouts. A vintage car club from France arrived for 
refreshment; and Sarre cake was part of the fare, the first to be produced at 
the pub in living memory. In fact it was a double first for the flour used 
had been ground at Malcolm Hobbs' Sarre Mill which had been unproductive for 
almost half a century. 

Sarre Cake was once a smuggler's dainty. There is reputedly a cupboard in 
one of the bedrooms which leads to a hidden staircase and chamber where 
contraband was once cached. Another sort of cache was recently discovered — 
albeit not of brandy or gin. Just by the 'maids bedroom', on the top floor, 
a cobwebbed cranny full of dusty bric-a-brac came to light. The trove 
included fading visitors' books, hunting prints and a superb ink picture of 
an Edwardian socialite, which now graces the bar. Before the war this was a 


high society pub. A glance at the visitors' books confirm this. They are 
sprinkled with the names of bluebloods like the Duke of Clarence. Moreover 
there are entries by legends like Kipling, Lord Kitchener, Lloyd George and 
Charlie Chaplin. They all drank here. Indeed the Crown has always been a 
celebrity pub. Three boards outside proclaim the personalities who have 
patronized the inn, including Sir Arthur Sullivan, Mary Pickford and Viscount 
Rothermere. The bars are full of signed photographs. There is even a set of 
autographs of survivors from the Charge of the Light Brigade. 

Almost inevitably the inn has associations with Charles Dickens. There is a 
bedroom overlooking the tea gardens dedicated to the novelist. He stayed 
there several times, whilst working on Bleak House and the Pickwick Papers. 
On one occasion he presented a sketch of the inn to the landlord. Another 
memento is a playbill of a comedy in which Dickens and Wilkie Collins acted 
in 1867. Thespian giants like Sir Henry Irving and Dame Ellen Terry all 
found the Crown to their liking. Theatrical links however reached their 
zenith in the 1920's when the landlord was Dick Lindo, an ex-manager of the 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 

Despite its awesome longevity the Crown does not seem to have accreted a 
ghost tradition. Not so, the Kings Head. 

The Kings Head 

This imposing inn claims to be as old as the venerable Crown and to be the 
authentic 'Halfway House'. Fanciful perhaps, but pubs are often built on the 
site of medieval hostelries. We do know that in 1791 three adjoining 
cottages were acquired by Abraham Barnes. He created the King's Head from 
two of them. One appears to have served as an alehouse before 1791. 
Plainly, Barnes was courting the stagecoach traffic. Turnpike inns were apt 
to advertise their bona fides by selecting dependable royal names as titles, 
such as the Crown and King's Head. Barnes offered five bedroom accommodation 
and rear stabling. The pub maintained its appeal as a stopping house well 
into the motor age. Before the war it offered garage repair facilities 
(there was also a petrol service point behind the Crown). The King's Head is 
reputedly haunted. The ghost, garbed in period costume, has been nicknamed 
'Charlie'. Chairs have been said to move in the night and, more 
outrageously, bedclothes stripped from the beds with the guests still in 
them! 

In keeping with Sarre*s cosmopolitan past, the present landlord hails from 
Venezuela. He has enlivened the staid image of the pub with live music and a 
food service that includes exotic South American dishes. 

A Napoleonic Interlude 

In the garden of the Crown Inn there once stood a figure of Napoleon, 
sculptured by a Sarre plasterer called Westbury. During a night of high 
jinks in 1867, it was removed by a Captain Tempest to his cavalry mess in 
Canterbury. It was eventually restored to the pub, but in 1913, in an act of 
great magnanimity, 'Napoleon' was presented to the now ageing Major Tempest 
as a souvenir. The Sarre 'Tom Thumb', was consequently dispatched to 
Yorkshire - a pity really as the statue had symbolic value, for during the 
French Wars (1793-1815) the Crown functioned as the village rallying point. 
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Occupations 


The invasion threat elicited a Home Guard style resistance. The East Kent 
Gentlemen and Yeomanry were commanded by the Lord Warden of the Cinque 
Ports. Thomas Garrett of Nethercourt was commissioned to organize the 
militia in Thanet. Part of his duties was to compile an inventory for each 
parish, enumerating not only its volunteer manpower and weaponry, but its 
livestock and deadstock too, which could be removed inland if Bonaparte 
crossed the Channel. Sarre's return was gathered in January 1798. It 
provides a unique insight into the condition of the 600 acre parish at the 
turn of the century, when the population was 169, inhabiting about 30 
houses. The Sarre militia mustered at the Crown Inn, the perfect tap for 
Dutch courage. In an emergency its 6 gentlemen volunteers offered to 
brandish 6 swords, 7 pistols and 5 firelocks between them. This fearsome 
force was augmented, if need be, by 17 labourers armed with 6 pickaxes, 3 
spades and 11 shovels. Sarre's resistance was completed by 6 cattle drovers 
and 8 horse teamsters. Livestock consisted of 15 oxen, 34 cows, 9 calves, 835 
sheep, 67 pigs and 40 horses (6 riding, 34 draught). There were 7 waggons 
and 11 carts to remove an average deadstock measured in 'loads' - of 17 
wheat, 5 oats, 9 barley, 45 hay, 21 straw, 40 potatoes, 12 beans and pears. 
By comparison St Nicholas with a population of almost 520 could muster 30 
volunteers to serve 'on foot'. Armed with 5 swords, 4 pistols and 42 
firelocks they were backed by 25 labourers, 15 cattle drovers and 32 
teamsters. Livestock included 31 oxen, 39 cows, 127 calves, 3056 sheep, 134 
pigs and 86 horses (9 riding, 77 draught) [Kent Archive]. 

Further Facets of Georgian/Victorian Sarre 

The tenor of village life in the 18th and 19th centuries was - turnpiking 
aside - scarcely different from that in St Nicholas. Sarre looked directly 
after its poor until the 1790's. There was probably a cottage workhouse 
somewhere in the village. The Sarre Overseers were necessarily wary of 
demands on the Poor Rates from needy wayfarers. Moreover itinerants were 
sometimes vectors of disease. An entry in the burial records of 1766 
recorded: 'Buried a woman traveller who died of smallpox in an outhouse at 
Sarre - her name unknown'. [Sarre was always vulnerable to infectious 
disease. The diptheria attacks which ravaged Sarre and St Nicholas between 
1884-88 claiming 22 children, began with a 10 year old Sarre boy John 
Champion]. In 1794 there was an agreement between the parishes of 
Birchington, Wood (Acol), Monkton and Sarre to unite 'in building and 
furnishing a house for the poor situate on a piece of land in Birchington 
called Church Lane' (Kent Archive Document 1799). Sarre's subscription was 
commensurate with the size of its population. In likelihood only a handful 
of Sarre's poor resorted to Birchington. Even in the 1840's when its 

population peaked at 215, villagers on in-relief at Minster Union workhouse 
rarely exceeded five. (Population figures for Sarre pan out as follows: 1801, 
169; 1851, 191; 1901, 160; 1931, 159; 1951, 122; 1971, 91). 

No doubt the village suffered similar poverty and tensions as St Nicholas 
after 1815. We have mentioned elsewhere the despair experienced by William 
Cobbett approaching Sarre in 1824, in particular the beggarly condition of 
farm labourers. Cobbett found evidence of three threshing machines in Sarre, 
those hated symbols of progress which had expropriated the labourers' 
traditional winter work. However, there is no record of vandalism in the 
village. It appears to have ridden the storm peaceably, proceeding unriven 
to the calmer waters of mid-Victorian 'high farming'. 


Like Gillows Court at St Nicholas, Sarre had its own Georgian house of 
elegance. Sarre Court appears to have been built by the Collards shortly 
after their acquisition of Elm Farm in the late 18th century. Henry 
Collard's daughter married Thomas Denne who was respected as a benefactor of 
Sarre poor. He died in 1821 after falling from his horse in a fit of 
apoplexy. Thereafter the seat was alienated to John Hilton, a gentlemen 
farmer who also officiated as vicar of St Nicholas. By the turn of the 
century the occupants were Captain John Hilton-Johnson and William Denne, 
both JP's. It is representative of the time that those employed at the 
country house in the 1880's included a butler, lady's maid, parlour maid, 
coachman, groom stableman and even a Roman Catholic priest ministering in the 
private chapel. Domestic service provided significant employment, 
particularly for Sarre women. From 25% of working females in 1841, it 
employed 83% i.e. 14 by 1881. Farm work remained the staple occupation for 
males throughout the 19th century: 74% were involved in 1841; 77% i.e. 36 
men in 1881. Other 19th century occupations included a carpenter, 
bricklayer, governess, dressmaker, auctioneer, organ builder (1861) and a 
male collar maker (1841). It is fitting that a village with a former church 
dedicated to the patron saint of blacksmiths should have had an old forge. 
But where was it? It seems to have been at the back of the Crown Inn, beside 
the old stable block and fronting the aptly named Ostler's Lane. There was a 
forge there as late as 1920, after which temporary facilities were installed 
at Pocock's and Sarre Court farms. Another teaser is the location of the 
village butcher, of whom we first learn in 1841. Shortly after, he 
disappears, only to be replaced by Frederick Miles in the 1890's. The 
solution may lie with Whychway Cottage, which did have a slaughterhouse 
alongside its block of pigsties. Not surprisingly, given the asset of a mill 
employing three millers, the village once had its own bakery. In 1841 the 
miller Thomas Holman was registered as a baker. The village maintained its 
bakery — possibly at Mill Cottage — until about 1880. 

Shops 

The earliest record of a village shop dates from 1841, The prodigious Edward 
Stark found time to be a grocer, post officer, painter, plumber and glazier. 
This village dynamo operated out of what is now St John's Cottage, formerly 
Post Cottage c.1700. In those days it was two separate units. That closest 
to the present day shop remained a general store/post office until about 
1930. Its proprietress Miss Harriet Smith is still remembered for her long 
black dresses, edged in white lace. By 1898 Sarre sported three shops. The 
present day Antique shop/tea room (formerly the post office) had been George 
Packham's grocery in the 1870's. The Packhams retained their interest until 
about the First World War. The location of the third shop - a general 
dealers - is unknown. 

Sarre in the 20th Century 

Sarre's problem is its physical remove from those vital institutions that 
help to sustain village unity. Sarre has never been populous enough to 
maintain its own school. For generations its children have trodden the old 
footpath by Sarre House to St Nicholas School. Its legendary Edwardian 
headmaster Mr Spooner lived at 19th century Springfield Cottage — now 
Baxter's farm office. Worshippers, too, have faced a similar lack of choice 
since the demise of St Giles Church 500 years ago. However until recently 
the village did support a charming tin roofed Methodist Chapel (now Chapel 
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Cottage). It was a latecomer compared to its counterpart in St Nicholas, 
having been founded in 1871; but in its heyday before the last war its old 
harmonium blended the voices of 60 or so devotees. The three services a week 
— two by oil lamps — were whittled down to one a month by 1962, until final 
closure about 1972. 

Oil lamps were not replaced by electricity until 1938, although properties 
like the Crown, the Elms and Sarre Court all had prior use of generators. 
Gas is still unknown in the village, but piped water was laid in 1926; 
hitherto cottages like Whychways had their own wells. The first car appeared 
in 1918. The old Rover belonged to Sidney Champion, a farmer/auctioneer at 
the Elms. 

It was Edwin Baxter who was instrumental in bringing mains water to Sarre. 
He had brought himself to the village about 1920, when he purchased the mill 
and established a piggery. Within a decade he had acquired all the farms in 
Sarre. Edwin Baxter was no business parvenu. The ancient Babylonians may 
have invented the concept, but the Baxter sausage recipe had secured the 
family a successful enterprise in the Minories from Victorian times. It was 
the Blitz which hastened the family to relocate their factory from London to 
Sarre in 1940. Edwin Baxter was especially fond of his adopted village. He 
enjoyed walking his dogs to St Nicholas and back every morning before 
breakfast. Greyhounds were his passion. Like his contemporary William 
Broadley at St Nicholas-at-Wade, he bred champion greyhounds. His dogs went 
on to win the Greyhound Derby and the Waterloo Cup. 

The Baxter factory and farms provide significant employment in Thanet, 
although most of their personnel now come from outside the village. In Edwin 
Baxter’s day over thirty villagers worked on the local farms, now it is 
scarcely five. Indeed the majority of Sarre's working population are 
employed outside the village. Earlier this century the norm was for a young 
lad to leave St Nicholas School at 14 and labour on the local farms. Work was 
hard, the hours long and the pay a meagre 10 shillings (50p) a week. Most 
girls would enter domestic service or retail, more often than not in the 
coastal resorts. 

Farmland usage has also altered. Sarre and sheep have been synonymous since 
the monkish land reclamations a millennium ago. Yet the last flock 
disappeared in 1982, leaving retired champion shepherd Fred Youden to 
reminisce on how the marshland, or salts, used to flood every winter to be 
restored in time for spring grazing. Cattle also once featured. At Cut End 
there was a 'looker’s house' for herdsmen. Bolingbroke had a serious 
foot-and-mouth outbreak in 1938. Finally, the last dairy herd was discarded 
in 1970. The former soggy marshland is now entirely arable. Wheat, barley, 
rape, peas and potatoes are the mainstay crops. Early this century Elms farm 
grew such unrivalled malting barley it was awarded the ’world championship'. 
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SARRE'S LEGENDARY SHIRES, LION AND VIOLET 


Elms had another winning team in the formidable shape of Lion and Violet, a 
matchless pair of grey shires from the 1950’s. Retired master ploughman Bert 
Gore recalls them with great affection. They were the last working team in 
Thanet, ploughing a regular acre a day. Festooned with blue ribands, they 
won countless ploughing matches at agricultural shows — the last before 5000 
people at Margate in 1959. But one thing they could not beat was the cost- 
effectiveness of the tractor. Deemed uneconomical, these Sarre titans were 
condemned to the knacker's yard in October 1960. However, Lion and Violet 
were not destined to become two tons of pet food. A last minute reprieve 
saw them put out to grass ... but separately. Now fifteen years in harness 
together was a hard habit to break and inevitably they pined for each other. 
Mercifullv they were reunited on a farm refuge in Surrey. Bert Gore went to 



'Buttercup Meadow' to see his old charges. They scarcely recognised him. 
Such is life! Still one consolation for Bert was that he no longer had to 
rise at 4 am to feed and clean them — formerly a routine part of a head 
ploughman's 52 hour week. 

The pre-war hop gardens at Pocock's and Bolingbroke have vanished, and so too 
has the magnificent thatched barn at the Elms, which burned down in the 
1960's. Sadly, unlike St Nicholas, the farm histories of Sarre are poorly 
documented. Hasted overlooks Pocock's and Bolingbroke altogether. Both 
their establishment and nomenclature are a mystery (Bolingbroke is, of 
course, a noble name. John of Gaunt's son was Henry Bolingbroke. More 
pertinently, perhaps, is the fact that the Viscounts of Bolingbroke owned 
land in Minster in the latter half of the 18th century). However, Pocock's 
may well have been associated with William Pocock who was the Sarre deputy 
summoned to the Special Brodhull at Romney in August 1460. An early 
reference to Pocock's dates from 1816. It is then we learn that Dr Daniel 
Swinford leased the 153 acre farm from the Marquis Conyngham for £230 per 
annum. In that year Pocock's contributed £38 14s to poor relief and £3 to 
highways (Kent Archive). There is an opinion that Bolingbroke farmhouse was 
initially three separate cottages tied to Pocock’s. The proximity of the two 
Dutch-influenced farmhouses seems otherwise inexplicable. Yet at least in 
the Swinford era the two farms were separate tenancies, albeit linked to 
Conyngham at Minster Court. 18th century Court Cottages were formerly tied 
to Sarre Court Farm, as Elms Cottages were to Elms Farm. Part of Court 
Cottages was demolished between the wars to make way for the A28. Previously 
Birchington traffic skirted around the Crown Inn via Ostler's Lane. 

Bolingbroke has hosted parish meetings in its billiard room, and its garden 
was formerly the venue of the village fete. In the 1840's when Bolingbroke 
belonged to the Champions it promoted Whitsuntide Agricultural Shows. Sadly 
these village flagdays are no more. Another memory is the cricket pitch and 
pavilion by Sarre Court. The 'paddock' may once have been the old harbour, 
but before the war it was a cricket meadow, expertly laid out by a Kent 
County Cricket groundsman hired by Edwin Baxter. It was here the village 
young bloods 'entertained' their sworn enemy St Nicholas - a contest in which 
black eyes outnumbered runs scored. A competitive but less combative annual 
match was that between the Village XI and Sarre Court School XI. Like 
Everndens in St Nicholas, Sarre Court was transformed from a farming seat 
into a private school. In the 1920's Captain Cecil Borthwick constituted his 
'Cramming school' for wealthy young gentlemen. Borthwick lived at the Elms, 
prudently out of harm’s way from his twenty or so 'Hooray Henry's' who were 
tutored by three teachers. Farmworker George Deveson suffered one of their 
pranks when he was thrown in the duck pond at Sarre Court. Another pupil 
caper was to masquerade in white sheets, hoping to spook Madam Hilda who 
lived at Lamb's Cottage. She was a seer and palmist of some repute, who 
probably knew they were coming before they did. One pupil used to ride his 
horse into the village shop - an impropriety which would have drawn the wrath 
of the former occupant of Sarre Court, the sober-sided Captain John 
Hilton-Johnson JP. The latter used to patrol the parish like a constable 
ensuring all was trim and tidy. 

The jolly japes at Sarre Court concluded with the outbreak of the last war, 
when the establishment was requistioned by the army. In 1953 it became the 
sumptuous Sarre Court Hotel and Club, feted for its cuisine. A motel section 
was added in 1978. And then in 1982 the 'Court' donned its mortar board anew, 
and became the Sarre Court International Centre — a language school for 


German students. At the time of writing (Summer 1989) the Sarre Court 
complex figures in, perhaps, the biggest development in Sarre's living 
memory. The language school annexe has been converted into 22 luxury 
apartments, while Sarre Court itself will incorporate another 5 flats. 

Sarre Court was not the only property in Sarre to be touched by the 
metamorphoses so characteristic of this century. Sarre House has a Victorian 
I ront extension affixed to an 18th century core structure. At the turn of 
I he century it was occupied by the Steddy family of corn factors/mill 
owners. (Their groom lived in one of the trio of cottages which then 
comprised Lamb's). About 1928 its owner Mrs Mason opened the house as a 
cafe. She installed a confectionery kiosk in the front garden. This so 
antagonized the shopkeeping Sheaffs that they reacted by placing a table 
outside the Post Office laden with wares. The enterprising Mrs Mason then 
ilncided to emulate Cecil Borthwick and open the Sarre House School for Girls 
(1934). It was advertised and even equipped with desks, but the project 
I lopped when Dot Mason's daughter declined to teach there. After the war 
tlnrre House was purchased by a reclusive pioneer plastic maker. In the 50's 
and 60's it became a hotel/cafe. It is now an old people's home. Dutch 
gabled Whychway Cottage was a winner as a tea room in the 1930's. The 
•hivoirs were provided by Captain Seeker. A war interlude as a pub was 

I allowed by the old pigsties at the rear being converted into holiday 
clmlets. The cottage is now a private residence. 

II was well worth touting for holiday trade, because before the Coastal road 
hogan to divert traffic away from Sarre the village was the 'Halfway House' 
lor car and charabanc parties. Up to fifteen parked charabancs used to line 
(he road outside the King's Head. The landlord Harry George, an 
un-lumber jack, delighted in inviting the travellers to take a peep at his 
'water otter', which he kept in a large tank at the back. When the gawping 
nudience had settled, he would tug on the chain and draw from the murky 
waters a rusty old kettle - the legendary "water hotter". The Kings Head was 
1,0 feature in the last war, when its bibitory function transferred to 
Whychways. 

W artime Sarre 

(Inrre was then a garrison village, a Brigade HQ under the command of 
Brigadier Browning, who was married to the novelist Daphne Du Maurier. It 
was the Canadians, however, who reinforced the King's Head, turning it into a 
nLitted blockhouse. A tunnel was dug under the road with access from the 
Inn's cellars. It was presumably stacked with dynamite, just like the 
underside of Sarre's two bridges (the old bridge and cricket pavilion are 
■aid to have been blown up by the Army. Intentionality is unconfirmed). 
There was a further deterrent bordering on the ludicrous. A wire extended 
Irom an upper window of the pub to a tree opposite, suspending a barrel of 
oil which could be dropped on an enemy tank. In fact the booby trap was 
triggered on a fateful Monday in August 1940. It had been an uneventful 
washing day until an enemy bomb flattened two units of Chalk Pit Cottages, 
killing a mother and her daughter. The blast dislodged the barrel, thereby 
firing the road. About twenty bombs were dropped in and around Sarre, three 
hitting the village. 

Chalk Pit Cottages date from early this century. In 1925 one housed George 
Stace, the first village bobby. The flagstaff nearby was erected in 1983, 
replacing one celebrating George V's Silver Jubilee in 1935. The chalk pit 
at the rear was quarried for materials to firm the A28. Known locally as the 
'holiday camp', it contains still a scattering of Nissen huts. Churchill 
came to Sarre early in the last war and reputedly inspected the troops 
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there. Across the road from the pit is an overgrown blockhouse which used to 
be Mill Cottage. The war has left the village with a legacy of blockhouses, 
many in fields. Part of Bolingbroke was also fortified. Several village men 
were in reserved occupations combining farmwork with duties as Special PC’s 
and fire wardens; the ’fire specials* were based at Sarre House. The 
landlord of the Crown Inn was fittingly Captain of the Village Home Guard. 

Concluding with a Windmill 



SARRE'S SMOCK WINDMILL IN ITS PRE-WAR GLORY 


"Armless but unbroken 
It dreams on the wind’s call to duty 
Like a hasped hawk." 

Much of the land in and around Sarre is owned by the Church Commissioners. 
In 1973 the village was designated a Conservation Area of "special 
architectural or historical interest." It is amazing how little development 
there has been in the past century — the Baxter factory, the A28, Elms 
Cottages, a handful of bungalows, and that is about it. Depopulation has 
been a factor. From 160 in 1901 to 89 in 1961, the figure has now levelled 
at about 100 villagers. It is of course one of the superstitions of 
modernity that more equates with better; but Sarre really does have scope for 
a small increase without detriment to its peculiar character. (When 
completed, the Sarre Court development, it is estimated, will increase 
numbers on the village voters register by as much as 75%). A few more 
youngsters in the village would not be amiss. It has become essentially a 
retirement/dormitory village - far from anonymous, but still more a 
collection than a community. Nowadays, a vital community is a rare flower 
anyway, founded as it is on shared history, institutions and workplace. In 
consequence Sarre is somewhat introspective. Sheltered St Nicholas is, 
perhaps, better placed to cope with the modern pressures of dissolution, 
because it does have the foci of church, school, village hall and sports 
ground, as well as sizeable village employment at St Nicholas Court. Sarre 
has its pubs but its size disbars it from having little else. And yet there 
is still a good deal of pride and goodwill. Sarre parish meetings are held 
in the Crown Inn once a year, and, significantly, they are well patronised. 
An attendance of 30 villagers to discuss that old chestnut, the proposed 
footpath by the Crown Inn - it has been on the agenda since 1926 - is really 
quite impressive. It shames the St Nicholas meeting, which is hard put to 
muster a dozen. The minutes are neatly transcribed in an old parish register 
dating from 1901. The entry for 1953 has a certain charm. Two guineas each 
were donated to the Westminster Abbey Restoration and the Lord Mayor’s Flood 
Relief funds. Crown coins were purchased and given to every child in the 
village. The balance was to be used in purchasing packs of playing cards 
"for the use of the Parish on future special occasions." How modest then 
were the villagers’ sporting and leisure expectations that they could be 
satisfied by a deck of cards! 

In 1950 a meeting attended by 15 villagers resolved the following: "We, the 
inhabitants of Sarre, do strongly object to the suggestion that the Parish of 
Sarre should be incorporated with St Nicholas-at-Wade." In 1965 the 
advantages of parish groupings were reconsidered. One year later Sarre opted 
to join with St Nicholas in preference to Monkton. The tie-up is a marriage 
of convenience rather than an affaire de coeur. Proud Sarre does not care 
for supporting roles. "They never wanted us and we never wanted them." It 
is the prickliness of an old aristocrat afraid of losing his particularity in 
the mass. In truth both villages enrich each other, as they always have 
done. Historically there are countless overlaps and mutualities. 

In recent years the derelict smock mill has become a symbol of village 
regeneration. Everyone wants the restoration to succeed. "It is something 
that the village is doing for itself" observed Andrew Bond. In fact the 
prime movers come from Gore End. But first an outline history of "Eight Mile 
Mill’, so named because it is "eight miles from anywhere," from Canterbury, 
Ramsgate and so on. 
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There were once 10,000 windmills in Britain. Each manor treasured its own 
mill. Downbarton's disappeared in the 18th century. Sarre's was built 
between 1810 - 15, but it was unlikely to have been the first. Indeed the 
archaeological unit thinks it has identified the site of a post mill close to 
the church. One opinion is that Holman's Mill was in fact Monkton Mill 
dismantled and relocated. There is some evidence to support this view. In 
1810 John Holman took up a 30 year lease at 5 guineas per annum on an acre of 
Chalk Pit Field belonging to the Conyngham estate. An estate rent review 
dated 17/8/1816 revealed: 'This tenant has created a windmill with granary 
and stables upon this piece of ground ... The timber in the mill slight and 
decayed'. Clearly the mill was built with recycled materials, probably from 
Monkton. The assessor valued the mill building and land at £40 per annum 
'but as the repairs will be expensive I should consider £30 a fair rent' 
(Kent Archive). 

In 1856 Miller Holman decided to heighten the mill by 14 feet, thereby 
doubling the brick base from one to two stories. This Herculean effort was 
done piecemeal with handjacks and buckets of sweat. The elevation meant 
bonus windpower. Later the mill had auxiliary power when it became the first 
of its Kentish kind to install a steam engine. In 1920 steam power 
superseded wind and the redundant sweeps were removed to John Russell's Union 
Mill at Cranbrook. At peak production during the First World War as much as 
30 tons of flour (240 sacks) were sent weekly to Chatham Barracks from Grove 
Ferry Station. A miller's workday was a grind in every sense, lasting from 6 
am to 7 pm. Flour deliveries by horse drawn van also had to be organised; St 
Nicholas' Old Bakery received its quota on Saturdays. The last miller was 
Cecil Gambrill who worked the mill until 1940. He was small but with oxen 
strength. On winter evenings at nine he would light his candle lantern and 
saunter down to the Crown. Sometimes, it is said, he would be found 
unconscious - not from drink - but toxic gases. By then the grinding stones 
were powered by a gas engine fired by anthracite. 

The mill became inoperable in 1940; apparently the icy winter had seized the 
engine. After some use as an army observation tower, the mill mouldered into 
dereliction. Attempts were made to arrest the decay, principally in 1958 
when Mr Baxter replaced the rotten cap with a new roof. This plus periodic 
new weatherboarding bought valuable time. It became a listed building in 
1963, but it was another 12 years before serious efforts were made to restore 
it. A preservation group was established, clearly enthused by the success at 
Draper's Mill. However the Heritage grant failed to materialise and the 
project foundered. By 1980 restoration estimates had inflated to £60,000 
plus. This did not deter a private buyer coming in around 1984. The Cane 
family did their level best, but they were not millwrights. The property was 
soon on offer at the estate agents as a potential home conversion. Then in 
1985 up stepped Malcolm Hobbs, a solid staid carpenter from Gore End. He had 
inspected the mill back in 1947, 18 years after its last thorough overhaul. 
He could never have guessed that 40 years on he would be spending hard earned 
time, money and skill on what may be the mill's last chance. Much has been 
achieved: the new pine timbers look a treat; the Parish Council and TDC have 
chipped in with grants; and on August Bank Holiday 1987 son Robert promoted a 
Steam and Country Fund-raising Fair at the mill. Sarre has not enjoyed such 
a spotlight since the old Bolingbroke fetes. In true solidarity St Nicholas 
hosted the event in August 1988. Again in 1989, the Weekend Fair, which 
looks like becoming a fixture, returned to Sarre. The pot-pourri of 
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attractions included pop groups, sideshows, a barbeque and a funfair as 
well as a rare opportunity to view some bygone harvesting and ploughing 
techniques. It has been an age since a Sarre field has presided over the 
likes of shire horses, hay wains, self-binders and steam threshing machines. 

It is going to be a long haul, for although the capping of the mill is in 
hand, the Herculean task of making and affixing the sails ramains on the 
morrow; but the odds are that Hobbs’ dream of a Sarre working mill open to 
the public will be fulfilled. Indeed visitors are already able to enjoy the 
mill amenities. There is a refreshment booth and craft shop open most days a 
week in which you can sample and purchase Sarre Mill flour. In March 1988 
the Mill produced its first stoneground flour since the war. It will be a 
superb asset to Sarre. Silhouetted against the sky line, it will align with 
that other notable landmark, St Nicholas Church. Life offers uncanny 
coincidences, not least the fact that Hobbs acquired his mill 500 years 
almost to the day after that other symbol of resurgence, the old bridge, was 
built. 

Sarre, of course, will survive with or without its windmill. It could so 
easily have disappeared with Stonar in the Middle Ages, but it adapted well 
to changing circumstances. It will never be a port again, although just 
briefly in 1953 when the sea wall broke at Reculver and the waters reached 
Bolingbroke, one had the eerie feeling of an historical reprise. Perhaps T S 
Eliot's ringing reminder of 'time future contained in time past' should 
temper any writer from using absolutes like 'will never' - at least where 
Sarre is concerned. 
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